THE  ART  AMD  SCIENCE  OF  PERSONAL  BEAUTY 

EXEMPLIFIED  BY  A  NARRATIVE, 


BY  ALEX.  ROSS,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


It  was  a  fine  summer’s  evening,  an  hour  or  so  before  the  usual  time  for 
taking  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  that  two  gentlemen  might  have 
been  seen  walking  down  Piccadilly. 

They  were  very  far  from  being  handsome  men,  although  there  was 
every  appearance  of  gentility  ;  they  were  well  dressed,  as  far  as  good 
material  went,  but  there  was  certainly  a  deficiency  of  good  taste.  Their 
ages  were  about  the  same,  25  at  the  utmost,  and  they  would  have  had 
the  appearance  of  being  brothers,  had  not  one  been  very  fair  and  the 
other  decidedly  dark  in  complexion.  In  introducing  these  gentlemen 
thus,  I  had  better  say  their  names  were  Augustus  Friar,  and  Howard 
Trail.  .  .  Piccadilly  was  at  its  height  of  attraction  at  this  time,  for 

the  carriages  with  their  beauties,  and  the  saddled  horses  with  the  riders 
of  nobility,  were  leaving  the  Ride  and  Drive,  hastening  to  their  several 
houses  of  riches,  their  mansions  and  palaces. 

An  open  landau,  drawn  by  two  handsome  horses,  with  driver  and 
footmen  to  correspond  in  good  equipment,  was  about  passing,  when  from 
some  irregularity  in  the  wooden  road  or  from  a  promiscuous  wetting  of 
the  way,  one  of  the  horses  fell,  and  so  alarmed  two  ladies  in  the  carriage 
that  they  hastily  alighted,  and  in  much  trepidation,  so  much  so,  that 
they  both  willingly  accepted  the  assistance  offered  by  Augustus  Friar 
and  Howard  Trail.  The  ladies  were  very  beautiful  and  were  very 
thankful  for  the  services  rendered,  services  which,  if  not  given  promptly 
when  they  were,  there  might  have  been  serious  consequences  attending 
the  loss  of  presence  of  mind  of  the  ladies,  and  this,  when  all  was  safe, 
was  fully  understood  by  all  interested  in  this  important  episode.  Cards 
were  exchanged,  good  wishes  expressed,  and  whilst  the  gentlemen 
evidently  felt  glad  of  having  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their 
gallantry,  the  ladies  were  equally  so  of  receiving  it.  They  drove  off, 
and  the  gallants  proceeded  down  the  gay  thoroughfare  to  dine  at  their 
Club  and  to  talk  over  matters  of  deep  interest  to  themselves. 

“  Have  you  seen  the  second  volume  of  ‘  Venus  Adonis  ?  ’  ”  said  Augustus 
to  his  companion,  “  if  net  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  it  you  ;  there  is  one 
page  or  two  fully  descriptive  of  both  you  and  myself  ;  were  you  not  a 
chum  of  mine  I  would  have  qualified  this  remark  by  referring  to  myself 
only,  but  you  know,  Howard,  you  and  I  are  so  much  of  the  same  style  in 
appearance,  so  much  alike  in  character  and  in  mental  capacity,  thatf  am 
not  far  out  in  saying  that  the  suggestions  are  as  well  suited  to  one  as 
to  the  other.” 

“  What  are  the  remarks  ?  ”  enquired  Howard. 

“Well,  the  author  states  that  there  are  very  many  men  and  women 
who  are  born  somewhat  uncomely  corporeally,  are  inelegant  in  shape, 
complexion  and  general  appearance,  are  at  the  same  time  more  cognizant 
of  the  desirability  of  being  good-looking  than  ordinary-looking  people. 
I  mean  by  other  people  those  who  may  not  be  handsome,  but  are  really 
not  ill-looking.  He  also  states  that  if  such  would  but  follow  the  direc- 
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tions  he  proposes  to  give,  farther  on,  that  this  mediocrity  of  personal 
looks  may  be  changed  into  par  excellence 

“We  will  hasten  on,”  said  Howard,  “as  I  am  anxious  to  see  your 
authority  for  the  remark  made,  that  of  following  his  directions  to  become 
at  least  an  Adonic  You  remember  our  conversation,  perhaps,  of 
some  time  back,  when  we  joined  issue  in  that ;  handsome  men  and 
beautiful  women  must  be  far  happier  than  those  who  are  neither  hand¬ 
some  nor  pretty.” 

They  hailed  a  hansom  and  in  a  few  minutes  alighted  at  the  door  of 
one  of  the  houses  west  of  Portland  Place,  the  residence  of  Augustus  ;  he, 
like  Howard,  rented  a  house,  which  was  superintended  by  a  housekeeper, 
and  attended  by  two  female  servants,  two  subordinates  that  gave  him 
continuous  discomfort,  for  he  was  very  sensitive  to  irregularity,  des¬ 
tructiveness,  and  the  numerous  followers  of  girls  he  desired  should  be 
prepossessing  and  discreet.  Howard's  experience  was  the  same  as  his 
friend’s  in  domestic  matters,  and  both  had  lately  devised  other  means 
for  happiness,  but  without  success.  They  had  lived  in  chambers,  had 
had  their  abode  in  the  country,  and  had  resided  in  hotels,  all  without 
securing  comfort  and  a  moderate  amount  of  enjoyment.  They  were 
men  called  independent,  yet  wrere  gentlemen  with  limited  incomes, 
which  fact  had  caused  them  to  suggest  to  each  other  more  than  once 
that  they  should  marry,  being  careful  to  connect  themselves  with 
partners  able  to  participate  in  expenditure  liberally,  even  prodigally, 
and  thus  raise  them  beyond  their  now  comparatively  humble  status  in 
society.  It  was  this  suggestion  that  a  few  weeks  back  had  made 
Augustus  look  over  the  list  of  an  eminent  publisher  and  there  find 
“  Yenus  Adonis,”  a  book  full  of  secrets  as  to  ameliorating  imperfections 
in  personal  looks  and  descriptions  of  means  for  more  or  less  removing 
even  ugliness  from  humanity.  Matrimony  so  contemplated  may  by 
many  be  considered  anything  but  praiseworthy,  and  doubtless  wras  of 
such  a  tone  as  to  be  reprehensible.  These  young  men  were  far  from 
perfection  in  mind  and  in  morality,  but  this  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  their  few7  faults,  compared  with  the  society  they  mixed  with.  Howard 
was  affectionate,  true,  and  straightforward,  whilst  Augustus  wTas  both 
generous  and  sincere.  The  contemplation  of  matrimony  had  possessed 
their  minds  from  a  desire  to  become  possessors  of  high  position,  a  feeling 
superinduced  by  pride,  often  found  in  the  characters  of  the  young. 

As  they  sat  in  the  dining  room,  the  leaves  of  “  Venus  Adonis  ”  were 
turned  over,  and  extracts  read  by  Howard,  while  Augustus  dwelt  upon 
the  sentences,  dilating  elaborately,  and  evidently  approving  of  the 
suggestions  of  the  use  of  appliances,  whether  mechanical,  medicinal  or 
artificial,  for  altering  bad  looks  into  good  ones.  In  an  excited 
manner,  and  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  Howard  read  as  follows  :  “  Sunken 

cheeks  and  imperfect  contour  of  the  face  can  be  altered  by  the  use  of 
Cheek  Plumpers,  which  are  made  so  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and 
so  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  shape  of  the  sides  of  the  teeth  that  the 
cheeks  are  pressed  forward  sufficiently  to  oval  or  round  the  face  to 
perfect  profile.  There  is  no  inconvenience  from  the  use  of  these,  no 
alteration  in  the  articulation,  neither  is  there  any  obstruction  to 
mastication.”  “  There,  Augustus,  they  are  the  very  things  necessary 
for  us,  and  as  you  have  said  many  times,  no  woman  of  property,  who 
has,  by  her  fortune,  full  scope  for  her  choice,  wduld  choose  a  thin-faced, 
lantern-visaged  man  like  myself.” 

“  And  myself  likewise,”  joined  in  Augustus.  “  But  say,  how7  are  these 
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Plumpers  secured  ?  how  prevented  *  from  going  into  the  tlit'bSt;' 'and  so 
producing  mischief  ?  ”  Howard  continued  reading.  $“  Small  wires  are 
secured  to  the  invention  which  embrace,  as  it  were,  the ‘^douWe' teeth  | 
wires  similar  to  those  used  in  placing  artificial  teeth  close  to  real  ones.” 
“Exactly  !  ”  continued  Howard,  although  not  quoting  •from-ihe  book, 

“  and  I  will  write  the  author  for  further  information.  I  am  greatly 
surprised  at  what  I  have  read,  and  if  it  be  as  easy  as  it, seems  to...ch.ange.. 
oneself  from  an  emaciated  look,  from  meagre  countenance  to  plumpness 
and  prepossessiveness,  I  certainly  shall  not  long  remaijn  a  bachelor,  for  I 
am  quite  persuaded,  Augustus,  that  our  faces  are  our  preventives  to  our 
progress  in  life.”  Generally  Augustus  and  his  fri$nd,  after  dining, 
adjourned  to  the  smoking-room,  but  to-day  the  interest'  had  " been ‘  so'" 
great  in  the  information  given  in  the  book  before  them  that  they 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  usual  habit,  and  remained  in  the  room 
whilst  Mrs.  Cross,  the  housekeeper,  and  Martha,  the  elder  of  the 
servants,  removed  the  table-cloth.  The  conversation  continued  between 
the  young  men  without  the  least  consideration  as  to  anyone  but  them¬ 
selves  being  present. 

It  might  have  been  observed  that  both  Mrs.  Cross  and  Martha  were 


longer  than  usual  in  “clearing  away,”  as  it  was  termed,  downstairs. 


A  letter  was  written  that  evening  asking  for  fuller  particulars  respecting 
this  contrivance  for  thin  faces,  and  with  results  such  as  we  shall  see 
further  on.  Much  talk  was  given  utterance  to  among  the  three  helps  in 
the  kitchen,  and  as  neither  were  beauties,  each  determined  to  get  a 
sight  of  the  book,  or  obtain  information  regarding  improvement  in 
both  figure  and  features.  The  intention  of  so  doing  wras  secretly 
resolved  upon,  whilst  each  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  making  themselves 
other  than  they  were  ;  indeed,  each  had  admirers,  and  perhaps  supposed 
from  that  agreeable  fact  that  they  were  better-looking  than  those  who 
had  none.  The  butcher,  the  baker  and  the  chimney-sweep  had 
ventured  upon  the  remark  that  Martha  and  the  girl  beneath  her  were 
captivating  and  pretty,  whilst  Mrs.  Cross,  in  a  short  widowhood,  had 
been  told  more  than  once  that  she  was  fair,  and  did  not  look  the  age  of 
forty.  Of  course,  these  statements  were  presented  to  her  not  from 
tradesmen’s  assistants  but  from  tradesmen  themselves,  who  probably 
thought  Mrs.  Cross  would  have  something  to  do  in  passing  the  accounts 
now  and  again  sent  in  to  her  master’s  house.  It  was  very  evident  a 
great  change  had  come  over  these  women,  for  with  much  interest  now 
and  then  information  would  be  given  them  by  the  reading  of  “  Venus 
Adonis,”  by  one  or  both  of  the  gentlemen  upstairs,  as  from  day  to  day 
they  met,  either  at  dinner  or  in  ordinary  conversation.  It  would  be 


*  Plumpers  are  placed  between  the  teeth  and  the  cheeks  so  as  to  shapen  the  face 
in  cases  where  the  rising  and  falling  in  the  outline  of  the  physiognomy  requires 
altering.  The  cheeks  sinking,  often  gives  the  appearance  of  raised  cheek  bones  and 
sunken  eyes,  as  also  too  large  a  chin  and  an  ill-shaped  nose.  To  produce  a  perfect  pair 
of  plumpers  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  expressly  for  the  wearer,  for  they  must 
accommodate  themselves  exactly  to  the  outer  formation  of  the  double  teeth  and  the 
amount  of  extension  required  at  the  sides  of  the  face.  They  are  made  of  a  material 
that  is  the  colour  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  made  to  fit  to  the  greatest  nicety. 
They  are  not  weighty,  and  the  wearer  soon  becomes  used  to  them,  as  does  the  owner  of 
artificial  teeth. 

It  is  not  necessary,  although  it  is  better,  to  see  the  person  proposing  to  wear  the 
plumpers.  A  model  is  easily  taken  by  any  one.  They  may  be  considered  the  greatest 
improvers  of  the  human  face  ever  produced  in  some  cases,  and  as  they  neither  interfere 
with  mastication  nor  articulation  they  should  be  much  resorted  to.  Their  cost 
is  £2  2s.  Od. 
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too  lengthy  a  matter  to  give  a  description  minutely  of  the  three 
worthies  who  conducted  the  affairs  of  Augustus’s  domestic  bliss  (?). 
It  must  suffice  to  say  the  housekeeper  was  50  years  old,  coarse-looking, 
with  a  nose  the  same  breadth  as  was  its  length,  a  receding  chin 
which  here  and  there  had  what  many  a  boy  of  twenty  would  wish  for, 
an  incipient  beard,  perhaps  rather  more  developed  *  than  incipient, 
and  a  moustache  black  and  vigorous.  Martha  was  short,  clumsy  in 
figure,  and  red-headed,  with  a  swagger  in  her  movements  f  that  would 
indicate  imperfections  in  the  lower  limbs,  whilst  her  junior  in  position 
and  years  was  pimply,  warty,  blotchy,  and  otherwise  the  opposite  to 
beatific,  as  the  butcher  and  baker  youths  had  to!d  her  she  was.  The 
word  beatific  was  a  hard  one,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  utterance 
had  been  given  it,  but  the  users  had  seen  it  in  their  penny  serial,  and 
had  posed  their  lips  several  times  before  they  had  ventured  its 
application.  Enough  to  say,  that  in  the  kitchen  there  was  ample 
scope  for  a  practical  illustration  by  the  writer  of  “  Yenus  Adonis  ”  to 
altering  the  ugly  into  the  beautiful,  and  making  the  crooked  straight, 
and  the  pimply  smooth  and  prepossessing. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  beautiful  ladies  who  were  so  alarmed  at  the  trivial  accident  at 
which  Augustus  and  Howard  had  rendered  such  good  service,  arrived 
safely  at  their  home  in  Dash  Square.  Although  they  were  reputed  to 
be  ladies  who  talked  but  little  and  who  thought  the  more  ;  they  spoke 
much  as  to  the  accident  and  the  assistance  given  them.  They  en¬ 
deavoured  to  suppress  their  excessive  interest  in  the  gallantry  displayed 
by  the  gentlemen,  but  with  difficulty  did  so.  They  were  evidently  very 
thankful  for  attention  rendered.  Both  Mr.  Trail  and  Mr.  Friar  had 
called  upon  the  ladies  to  enquire  as  to  their  welfare  after  the  event  in 


*  Hair  on  the  face  is  a  great  disfigurement  to  the  female  face,  and  as  it  is  common, 
indeed  universal,  with  all  persons  as  they  advance  in  life,  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
intimate  that  there  are  four  modes  of  treatment  for  the  destruction  of  superfluous  hair. 
First,  there  is  the  destroying  of  it  by  electricity,  aided  by  a  conductor  suited  to  the 
treatment,  of  one  hair  at  the  time.  A  suitable  conductor,  with  a  “  Magneto  Electric 
Machine,”  I  should  be  happy  to  send  my  reader ;  cost,  21s. 

Another  way  of  destroying  hair  is  by  a  process  called  “  the  burning  process.”  It  is 
this : — A  curiously  made  needle  is  charged  at  the  point  with  a  burning  liquid,  which 
is  carefully  placed  on  the  root  of  the  hair,  and  although  it  is  a  tedious  process  it  is  a 
successful  one.  The  cost  is  10s.  6d. 

Perhaps  the  most  easy  of  use  is  that  “Depilatory,”  sold  by  myself  for  many  years, 
aud  is  a  very  effective  powder,  "which,  being  made  into  a  paste,  can  be  easily  placed 
upon  the  hair  to  work  its  destruction.  This  is  sold  at  3s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  21s.,  and 
42s.,  and  sent  by  parcel  post  for  6d.  extra. 

The  German  process  for  removing  hair  consists  of  the  application  of  four  or  five 
compounds,  which  are  used  for  about  eight  days  consecutively.  It  is  thought  much  of 
and  is  much  adopted.  Two  guineas  is  its  cost. 

f  Increase  of  Stature. — This  is  acquired  by  the  use  of  several  devices  and  practices 
which  in  the  aggregate  accomplish  much,  but  which  individually  does  little,  but  like 
the  elementary  sum  in  arithmetic,  the  items  are  small,  but  when  added  together  reach 
a  great  height. 

Here  are  a  few  items  : — Knee  Caps  "press  inwards  projecting  knees,  which,  as  they 
make  the  limbs  straighter,  raise  the  body  fully  half  an  inch.  Boots  treated  so  that  the 
sole  of  the  foot  is  another  half  inch  from  the  ground  makes  the  inch.  I  may  here  say 
that  boots  forwarded  to  me  to  undergo  the  change  of  raising  the  feet  I  shall  be  happy  to 
have  improved  upon ;  the  charge  would  be  16s.  per  pair.  A  current  of  electricity, 
properly  directed,  doubtless  does  wonders  in  increasing  growth  with  people  under  two 
®r  three  and  twenty.  Hints  as  to  dress  and  deportment  given  upon  inquiry. 
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Piccadilly,  and  had  received  many  thanks  and  a  request  from  Lady 
Cott,  the  ladies’  only  surviving  parent,  to  favour  them  with  a  visit  when¬ 
ever  they  pleased,  for  she  felt  so  grateful  to  the  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
great  interest  in  them,  and  would  willingly  accept  them  as  her  friends. 
Lady  Cott  wa3  a  very  beautiful  lady,  tall,  erect  ;  of  figure  perfection, 
with  an  eye  of  lustre,  prominence  and  softness,  so  admired  in  woman. 
The  daughters  were  even  more  beautiful  than  her  ladyship,  for  she  was 
ageing,  and  had  lost  that  elasticity  so  necessary  to  the  display  of 
symmetry  of  figure  and  gracefulness  of  movement.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  younger  beauties  had  many  admirers,  had  many  pleasures 
and  annoyances  from  their  devotees,  but  they  had  decided  upon  none. 
They  had  a  great  disinclination  to  marry  for  other  than  pure  affection, 
and  in  this  desire  they  found  a  difficulty,  for  they  very  fairly  assumed 
that  there  were  but  few  who  paid  them  attentions  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
lover,  and  where  they  did  feel  disposed  to  credit  this  spirit,  it  emanated 
from  those  that  were,  either  from  their  means,  their  age,  or  appearance, 
quite  unfit  for  acceptance  ;  for,  naturally  enough,  these  rich  beauties 
were  very  particular  as  to  these  items,  and  most  exacting  in  all  of  them. 
A  man  not  handsome  was  to  them  an  abomination,  and  one  really  ugly 
was  a  demon  in  human  form.  The  question  had  been  discussed  as  to 
which  of  the  two,  Howard  or  Augustus,  was  the  least  pleasing  in 
appearance,  and  the  conclusion  had  been  given  that  they  were  alike  as 
the  Siamese  twins.  Time,  however,  was  working  wonders  ;  the  young 
men  had  closely  perused  the  “Venus  Adonis,”  and  had  adopted  the 
numerous  suggestions  for  their  improvement,  and  were  now  vieing  with 
each  other  for  the  change  so  desirable.  Howard  was  equally  tormented 
with  his  household  troubles,  and  was  equally  anxious  to  marry  as  was 
his  friend,  providing  he  could  obtain  a  partner  willing  to  find  capital 
and  superintending  qualities.  The  ladies,  since  the  carriage  accident, 
they  now  so  frequently  visited,  were,  they  thought,  a  little  too  high  in 
the  status  of  society,  though  the  fathers  of  both  these  ambitious  young 
men  had  been  Honorables  and  had  been  admitted  to  the  highest  grades 
in  our  community  ;  nevertheless,  in  talking  the  matter  over,  they 
expressed  to  each  [other  that  doubtless,  could  they  render  themselves 
free  from  uncomely  looks,  and  place  in  their  stead  elegance,  handsome¬ 
ness  and  excellence,  that  they  might  have  heiresses  for  their  wives.  The 
daughters  of  Lady  Cott  had  been  impressed  with  the  notion  that  these 
gentlemen  had  a  thought  of  love-making,  for  they  were  sometimes 
painfully  attentive,  and  it  had  been  decided  that  neither  would  accept 
their  offers,  should  they  be  made,  for  the  innate  good  taste  of  the 
beauties  prevented  them  accepting  other  than  handsome  suitors, 
however  worthy  their  characters  or  exemplary  their  lives.  It  was  a 
mistake,  perhaps,  not  to  estimate  their  moral  worth  and  their  intel¬ 
lectual  acquirements,  but,  perhaps,  from  being  handsome  themselves, 
they  had  the  desire  that  their  surroundings  should  be  the  same.  This 
was  evident  both  to  Augustus  and  Howard,  and  it  was  an  incentive  of 
no  small  degree  to  attaining  more  from  the  book  they  were  reading  and 
giving  so  much  study  and  deep  thought  to.  Howard,  in  figure,  had 
greatly  changed  for  the  better,  while  Augustus  had  lessened  the  meagre 
look  so  conspicuous  in  him,  for  he  was  wearing  the  Figure  Improver,  so 
strongly  recommended  in  “  Venus  Adonis,”  which  Mrs,  Cross  and  Martha 
had  lengthened  their  stay  in  the  dining-room  that  they  might  hear  about. 
The  science  of  Lavater  tells  us  that  a  receding  chin  cannot  belong  to 
men  of  ability  and  worth,  yet  both  our  aspirants  had  had  such,  but  had 
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now  changed  them  to  perfection.  This  had  been  done  by  following 
carefully  the  directions  of  the  wonderful  book,  “  Venus  Adonis.”  It 
therein  stated  that,  as  with  all  of  us  there  is  a  thick  coating  of  cartilage 
between  the  flesh  and  the  bone,  there  is  enough  material  malleable  to 
shape  the  chin  to  a  great  extent,  to  form  a  dimple  and  to  erase  all 
unevenness  of  this  important  part  of  the  face.  So  greatly  were  the  faces 
altered,  that  much  was  said  as  to  Messrs.  Friar  and  Trail’s  good  looks, 
for  they  were  now  something  beyond  mediocrity  in  appearance. 

From  some  unknown  causeHoward  dined  more  often  withAugustus  than 
he  with  Howard  and  he  visited  more  often  his  house  than  did  Augustus  his; 
it  might  have  been  caused  from  his  dwelling  being  a  trifle  further  from 
the  main  streets  of  the  West  end  of  the  town,  or  it  might  have  been  that 
Howard  had  found  the  Book*  was  out  of  print  and  that  Augustus  only, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  possessed  this  valuable  guide.  Mrs.  Cross  and  Martha 
were  evidently  undergoing  some  change  in  their  appearance,  and  this 
was  noticeable  to  both  their  master  and  his  companion.  They,  however, 
never  thought  for  a  moment  that  the  servants  were  endeavouring  to  use 
the  mechanical  and  the  pharmaceutical  means  they  so  often  talked 
about,  but  so  it  was.  Mrs.  Cross  had  very  carefully  used,  unknown  to 
her  master,  his  Nose  Machine,  and  had  most  carefully  adjusted  it,  but 
unfortunately,  from  want  of  directions,  had  positioned  it  upon  the  face 
diametrically  opposite  to  what  it  should  have  been  ;  that  is,  upside  down, 
and  as  Mrs.  C.’s  member  was  mosty  ielding  to  its  gentle  influence,  it  had 
become  broad  at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the  nostrils.  The  idea  struck 
Mrs.  Cross  that  this  instrument  was  wonderfully  effective  in  guiding  the 
soft  cartilage,  and  she  even  ventured  to  think  that  the  shape  of  her  nose  now 
was  according  to  good  taste,  or,  as  Martha  said,  according  to  Cocker. 
She  had  asked  Martha  for  the  address  of  this  gentleman,  the  inventor, 
but  failed  to  obtain  it.  She  was  the  more  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
goodness  of  her  altered  profile  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  smiles 
she  received  from  the  tradesmen’s  assistants,  and  even  from  the  men 
holding  the  ribbons  on  the  tops  of  omnibuses  and  the  hansoms.  Martha 
likewise  had  met  with  a  reverse  from  using  tools  she  knew  little  about. 
The  beautiful  “  Bloom  of  Roses, 5'f  that  gives  a  charm  to  the  lips  and  a 
beauty  to  the  cheeks,  as  also  is  used  with  such  bewitching  success  to 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  to  the  nostrils,  she  had  applied  with  plenty 
and  vigour  to  the  leading  feature,  and  although  she  had  found  out  how 
to  put  it  on,  she  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  remove  it.  The 
nose,  as  far  as  colour  was  concerned,  was  perfection,  but  as  it  happened 


*  VENUS  Adonis,  so  often  referred  to,  is  none  other  than  Alex.  Ross’s  Toilet  Magazine. 
This  book  of  wonders  divulges  secrets  of  the  toilet  that  are  brought  down  from  all  ages 
and  from  every  part  of  the  world.  A  knowledge  of  these  secrets  gives  the  power  of 
superiority  in  appearance  such  as  we  seldom  meet  with.  It  is  noticeable  that  some  persons 
never  look  elegant,  or  even  prepossessing;  and  why?  Because  they  are  not  in  the 
secret,  while,  with  others,  handsomeness,  beauty  and  fascination  always  exist,  and  this  is 
produced  from  knowing  how  to  hide,  how  to  bring  forward,  and  how  to  improve  upon 
certain  qualities,  either  good  or  bad.  This  book  is  sent  by  return  post  for  fourteen 
stamps. 

f  BLOOM  OP  Roses  is  a  colouring  liquid  which,  though  it  is  not  literally  permanent,  will 
admit  of  being  washed.  It  gives  a  colour  to  the  cheek,  lip.  nostrils,  elbows,  and,  when 
necessary,  to  the  corners  of  the  eyes  and  the  tip  of  the  chin.  It  can  be  reduced  in 
intensity  of  colour  so  that  it  can  be  used  to  colour  old  wound  marks,  and  other  im¬ 
perfections  of  the  skin.  It  is  an  article  that  if  it  be  used  with  artistic  care  will  produce 
effects  most  satisfactory.  Excessive  pallor  and  uniform  darkness  of  the  complexion — I 
mean  a  darkness  of  skin  which  almost  amounts  to  a  bilious  tint — is  relieved  of  its  mono¬ 
tony  of  look  by  the  colour  more  or  less  that  it  permanently  gives.  Sold  at  3s.  6d.,  5s.  6d., 
and  10s.  6d.  Sent  by  post  for  6d.  extra. 
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to  be  in  the  wrong  part  of  the  face,  it  hardly  showed  to  advantage 
Augustus  could  not  help  seeing  how  rubicund  the  girl  looked,  and  in  one 
of  his  dissertations  to  Howard  upon  the  degeneration  of  servants  morally 
as  also  corporeally,  he  Stated  that  intemperance  was  an  increasing  vice, 
and  he  illustrated  it  by  referring  to  the  palpable  fact  exemplified  in  the 
scarlet  of  his  Martha’s  nose.  There  was  a  great  change  proceeding 
wherever  you  looked,  amongst  the  people’s  appearance  living  in 
Augustus’s  house.  He  had  become  in  stature  very  tall,  for  he  had 
adopted  the  plan  of  adding  to  his  boots  and  shoes  the  contrivance  by 
which  he  at  once  produced  an  inch  to  his  height.  The  contrivance  had 
been  carefully  read  about,  perfectly  understood,  and  the  inventor  con¬ 
sulted  with,  and  the  result  had  been  most  satisfactory.  He  had  been  a 
short  man,  and  therefore  an  inch  would  not  be  sufficient  for  his  or 
Howard’s  ambition — six  feet  in  stature  was  their  ideal  of  man’s  crown 
from  the  ground,  and  this  they  had  obtained  by  carrying  out  the  rules 
obtained  from  the  wonderful  book  they  were  so  ardently  reading.  Each 
felt  they  were  gaining  estimation  from  the  beauties,  and  hoped 
eventually  to  establish  themselves  in  the  hearts  of  the  women  they  now 
greatly  admired.  So  much  had  good  appearance  done  for  the  adven¬ 
turers,  for  we  hardly  like  to  speak  of  them  as  lovers,  for  their  principal 
aim  had  been  hitherto  to  obtain  more  or  less  of  good  fortune.  They 
both,  at  this  moment  however,  began  to  love  in  earnest,  and  it  was 
evident  that  from  pleasant  chats,  frequent  escorts,  pleasureable  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  above  all,  the  sublime  beauty  of  the  women,  had  sent  arrows  into 
the  hearts  of  the  men,  that  produced  sensations  they  had  never  felt 
before.  The  feelings  had  been  reciprocated  to  a  great  extent,  and  hand¬ 
someness  had  done  wonders  for  the  would-be  lovers.  The  ladies  could 
not  but  admire  the  stalwart  men,  the  well-formed  shoulders,  and  the  broad 
figures  of  the  visitors  that  were  now  called  “  friends.”  It  had  often  been 
talked  about,  as  to  the  speedy  alterations  that  were  taking  place  in  the 
looks  of  the  men,  and  when  it  was  noticed  that  both  Augustus  and  Howard 
were  both  elegant  in  gait,  erect  in  figure,  and  with  general  appearance 
such  as  a  king  might  envy.*  A  family  meeting  was  called,  and  questions 
and  suggestions  were  given  with  an  endeavour  to  define  the  secret  of 
this  growing  handsomeness.  Some  attributed  it  to  the  supernatural, 
others  that  some  men  are  not  developed  until  twenty-five,  and  that  the 
full  development  is  often  a  bursting  into  either  excellence  or  ugliness,  and 
that  with  the  men  in  question  the  former  had  presented  itself.  One  old  lady 


*  Splints. — The  remedy  for  legs  with  the  knees  inclined  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  is 
the  wearing  of  splints  so  shaped  and  so  adjusted  as  to  give  pressure  of  a  moderate  extent 
to  the  direction  required  for  the  knees.  Of  course  what  will  suit  one  person  will  not 
suit  every  one,  although  there  is  not  so  great  a  difference  in  the  requirements  for  im¬ 
proving  the  shape  of  the  limbs  when  the  ages  of  the  parties  are  similar.  Very  diverse 
splints  would  be  necessary  for  the  person  of  30  and  one  of  20,  whilst  but  little  alteration 
would  be  required  with  ninety-nine  individuals  in  every  hundred  of  the  same  ages.  But 
although  this  is  correct,  we  would  caution  all  contemplating  adopting  the  means  for 
pressing  the  muscular  sinews  and  cartilage  into  shape,  that  they,  in  procuring  the  ap¬ 
pliance,  send  an  account  of  their  ages  and  as  many  particulars  as  they  deem  well  to  do. 
One  very  useful  item  in  the  information  sent  when  ordering  the  splints  is  that  of  the 
peculiarity  of  shape  of  the  limbs,  and  this  is  easily  done  by  giving  a  diagram  of  the 
member.  This  diagram  may  be  taken  thus  : — Take  a  very  large  sheet  of  paper,  say  for 
dimension  the  size  of  the  “  Times,”  or  “  Standard  ”  newspapers,  place  it  open  upon  the 
floor  of  your  room,  now  put  yourself  in  a  sitting  posture  upon  the  far  end  of  it,  and  allow 
the  limbs  to  extend  to  the  full  length  of  the  paper  beneath  them  ;  then,  by  the  aid  of  a 
crayon  pencil,  carefully  take  the  outline  of  the  crooked  limb,  being  careful  to  treat  it 
without  prejudice,  giving  to  the  paper  and  pencil  its  every  imperfection.  The  cost  of 
these  useful  contrivances  for  perfection  in  the  lower  limbs  is  10s.  6d.  and  21s. 
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made  the  statement  that  there  was  a  man  of  great  repute  who  was 
capable  of  removing  imperfections  of  the  body  and  of  feature  with  little 
trouble  and  at  no  great  expense  ;  she  further  remarked  she  had  known, 
one  or  more  persons  who  had  tested  his  ability  and  had  found  him  most 
successful.  There  was  one  difficulty*  the  elderly  dame  could  not  get 
over.  It  will  be  recollected  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  was  a  fair  man  \ 
there  are  often  disputes  as  to  what  is  fair  and  what  is  not,  but  in  this 
case  it  would  be  impossible  to  differ  in  opinion.  Howard  was  one  of 
those  pale-faced  and  flaxen-haired  men  that  approach  in  colour  the 
Albinos.  Of  late  he  had  graduallybecome  darker  and  eventually  had  glided 
into  the  brunette,  which  so  well  suited  him  that  he  was  nearing  absolute 
perfection  in  personal  appearance.  The  fact  was,  he  had  been  carrying 
out  the  suggestions  of  the  “Venus  Adonis,”  and  had  coloured  his  skinf 
with  the  liquid  known  as  the  Gipsy  Liquid.  “  Hair  Colour  Wash  ”  had 
been  brushed  through  the  eyebrows,  moustache  and  whiskers,  whilst 
the  hair  had  been  treated  in  addition  with  the  Curling  Fluid.  The 
book  had  not  only  been  carefully  read,  but  the  Author  had  been  visited, 
and  [he  had  helped  his  readers  by  making  both  contrivances  and  com¬ 
pounds  for  their  several  requirements,  which  they  had  taken  to  their 
homes  to  use  carefully  and  with  scientific  exactness;  this  was  necessary, 
for  in  producing  sudden  changes,  although  alterations  for  the  better, 
they  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  conspicuousness  that  would  entail 
a  popularity  similar  to  Tom  Thumb  or  the  Bearded  Lady.  Beauty  had 
enthralled  the  young  Misses  Cott,  and  Howard  and  Augustus  were 
seriously  overpowered,  as  was  the  Csesar  by  Cleopatra,  or  the  King  of 
Bavaria  by  Lola  Montez. 

Love  matters  seemed  to  be  now  growing  apace,  although  nothing  of  a 
formal  character  had  passed  between  the  lovely  ladies  and  the  two  hand¬ 
some  men.  Augustus  and  Howard  had  often  been  humbled  by  the  cool 
treatment  they  had  to  endure  from  the  beauties  ;  but  the  time  had  now 
come  when  from  the  power  of  attraction,  admiration  and  pleasure  super¬ 
induced  by  handsomeness,  the  condition  was  greatly  altered,  for  the 
elegant  women  now  felt  proud  of  being  seen  in  the  company  of  the  two 
handsome  adventurers ;  the  carriages  were  always  at  their  command  ; 
the  drives  in  the  parks  were  always  accompanied  by  the  superior-look¬ 
ing  gentlemen,  and  the  belle  conversano  and  opera  visits  were  the 
same.  This  had  all  been  in  a  few  months.  We  have  hinted  that  the 
men  were  so  similar  in  age,  figure,  and  general  looks,  that  they  might 
be  taken  as  a  twin — an  ugly  twin.  The  flat,  sprawling  feet  had  been 
shaped,  and  by  coaxing  one  part  of  the  metatarsus  to  rise  in  one  place 
and  lengthen  or  shorten  in  another,  with  little  alterations  in  the  instep, 
by  the  aid  of  Feet  Improvers  as  also  with  Big  Toe  Splints,  the  men 


*  A  Fair  Skin.  —It  strikes  me  as  being  somewhat  noticeable  that  I  am  often  asked 
how  it  can  be  possible  to  alter  the  colour  of  the  skin  by  outward  applications  of  real  or 
supposed  antidote.  I  am  surprised  at  the  question,  because  the  querists  have  ever  and 
again  before  them  fabrics,  straws  and  even  woods,  that  are  changed  from  one  colour  to 
the  other  by  a  simple  chemical  action  being  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  remedy  I 
prescribe  is  a  bleaching  preparation,  a  liquid  easily  applied  and  quickly  used,  and  is  as 
free  from  anything  objectionable  as  filtered  water.  This  article  is  sent  by  post  for  4s., 
either  in  stamps  or  by  postal  order. 

t  Gipsy  is  a  liquid  or  a  powder  as  preferred,  for  making  the  skin  darker.  Some 
persons  look  much  better  as  of  a  brunette  than  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  when  a  little 
redness  is  added  to  the  cheek  a  very  pleasing  effect  is  produced.  Gipsy  is  sold  at  5s.  6d  ; 
large  bottles  cost  10s.  6d. 
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moved  about  with  an  elasticity  and  handsomeness  of  movement  surpassed 
by  none  ;  the  difference  in  what  is  and  was  is  only  to  be  compared  for 
greatness  to  that  of  the  movement  of  a  hippopotamus  and  the  graceful 
movement  of  the  hind  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  The  limbs  had 
worn  “  knee-caps  ”  to  lengthen  them  and  to  give  straightness,  so  much 
needed,  to  them.  It  was  often  that  expressions  of  wonder  would  be 
given  utterance  to  at  the  changes  made,  and  the  wonderment  did  not 
-cease  in  the  minds  of  either  of  the  users  of  the  means  for  improvement 
of  their  personal  appearance,  until  knowledge  of  the  preparations  and 
appliances  was  reduced  to  a  scientific  and  artistic  law  and  rule  ;  as  an 
instance,  Howard  had  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead  a  rising,  of  the  size 
of  a  florin  in  extent,  and  in  height,  say  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  This 
was  such  a  disfigurement  to  the  forehead  that  it  was  impossible  to  give 
it  the  outline  and  intellectual  look  that  was  desired,  and  when  the 
owner  recollected  that  this  lump  or  rising  had  been  with  him  from  his 
earliest  years,  he  had  no  credence  in  the  statement  that  such  could  be 
removed,  until  he  argued  the  matter  out  upon  principles  scientific.  And 
so  it  was  with  his  ill-shaped  nose,  and  with  many  other  conspicuous  or 
small  deformities.  When  the  explanation  was  given  that  the  cartilage 
of  the  nose  was  malleable,  and  that  when  the  member  should  be  placed 
in  proper  form  within  the  power  of  a  shapener  that  was  capable  of 
giving  moderate,  regular,  and  judicious  pressure,  his  judgment  was 
reasonable,  and  he  found  nothing  was  more  consistent  in  science  ; 
illustrated,  he  conjectured,  in  innumerable  instances,  from  the  mother 
pressing  the  babe’s  little  nose  between  the  thumb  and  the  index  finger 
to  the  milkman  carrying  the  yoke,  which  presses  the  bones  of  the  trunk 
of  the  body  into  pigeon  breastedness  and  shoulders  rounded.  Both  men 
reasoning  upon  each  preparation  and  appliance  they  the  more  readily 
applied  them,  and  as  each  was  used  with  the  fullest  confidence,  the 
remedies  acted  with  speed  and  exactness.  Bright,  full  eyes,  clear  skins, 
handsome  beards,  and  full,  well-lying  hair — hair  divested  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  inverted  hair-brush,  with  here  and  there  a  variety  of  risings 
and  fallings  that  make  the  profile  of  the  head  so  ill-outlined,  that  its 
comparison  is  that  of  a  mangel-wurzel  or  an  ill-grown  swede. 

Many  means  for  rectifying  were  industriously  used  to  the  hips, 
shoulders,  feet  and  neck  ;  artistic  directions  had  followed,  as  the  shapen- 
ing  of  the  fingers,  the  features  and  limbs.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
anything  corporeal  should  submit  to  art,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  as 
complexion,  shape  of  nose,  chin  and  cheek  were  all  more  or  less  in 
accord  with  the  artistic  code  of  the  Greek  and  Roman. 

To  the  reader  it  may  seem  strange  that  such  wonderful  changes  could 
take  place  so  speedily  as  they  did  in  the  alteration  of  appearance  of  these 
gentlemen,  but  as  we  proceed  in  our  narrative  we  will  dispel  this  sur¬ 
prise,  for  we  will,  as  the  wonder-workers  say,  show  them  how  it  is  done  ; 
here  is  one  exemplification  of  the  quick  movement.  Both  men  had  out¬ 
standing  ears,  and  the  book  told  them  of  two  ways  of  altering  the 
unsightliness.  One  was  the  wearing,  during  the  hours  of  sleep,  an  in¬ 
strument  that  gradually  caused  the  ears  to  change  their  position,  and 
ever  after  to  remain  as  the  ears  should — close  to  the  head.  Another 
was  a  device  that  immediately  placed  these  appendages  as  they  should 
be,  and  as  both  the  young  men  were  eager  for  improvement  they  decided 
upon  these  ;  it  was  a  simple  contrivance  but  very  effective,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain  it,  as  the  reader  may  require  such  and  he  or  she 
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may  be  blessed  with  an  improvement  at  a  small  cost  but  which  may  be 
worth  very  much.* 

A  thin  white  wire  went  round  the  root  or  the  base  of  the  ear,  the  lobes 
preventing  it  being  seen ;  attached  to  this  wire  were  other  pieces  of  the 
same  material  which,  unseen  because  behind  the  lobes,  stretched  slightly 
over  the  edge  of  the  projecting  lobes,  pressing  or  holding  them  close  to 
the  head.  But  enough  for  the  present  of  Howard  and  Augustus.  What 
about  the  servants  of  Augustus  ?  Mrs.  Cross,  from  having  made  many 
experiments,  had  altered  the  peculiarities  of  countenance  she  had  made 
by  the  use  of  the  appliances  without  directions,  for  she  had  seized  the 
opportunity  of  looking  at  the  title-page  of  the  “  Venus  Adonis  ”  which 
she  had  been  able  to  do  when  her  master  inadvertently  left  the  volume 
on  his  table.  The  writer  of  this  marvellous  work  had  been  written  to 
by  Mrs.  Cross  asking  for  an  interview,  and  it  had  been  granted,  and 
the  fullest  iustruction  given  ;  so  much  so  that  she  as  also  Martha — 
who  was  a  co-partner  in  all  the  elder  servant’s  doings,  and  they  had 
no  secrets ;  there  might  have  existed  a  slight  amount  of  jealousy  as  they 
saw  their  master  and  his  companion  look  with  complacency  upon  them, 
and  now  and  again  have  to  reply  to  kind  expressions  from  the  gentle¬ 
men  such  had  not  been  known  before.  But  good  feeling  predominated. 
It  is  well  known  that  pleasing  personal  appearance  produces  kindly 
feelings  and  that  good  looks  are  a  recommendation  and  handsomeness 
is  a  fortune  and  a  plenitude  of  good  wishes.  The  Misses  Cott  were 
suffering  much  from  the  circumstances  that  had  so  lately  occurred. 
Their  admirers  had  become  so  elegant  in  themselves  and  so  gallant  and 
superior  in  their  demeanour  that  it  had  become  the  talk  of  friends  as 
to  the  good  fortune  of  the  ladies  in  becoming  soon,  in  all  probability, 
the  wives  of  such  superiority.  These  two  beautiful  women  were  un¬ 
questionably  deep  in  affection  to  these  gentlemen,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  it  had  been  reciprocated.  Strange  to  say,  as  these  swains  enhanced 
in  looks  their  hearts  beat  less  in  love,  and  the  men  became  less  atten¬ 
tive,  less  frequent  visitors,  and  had  less  complacency,  humility  and 
courtesy.  Matters  went  on  tame  and  quiet  for  a  considerable  time,  Lady 
Cott  having  righteous  indignation  against  her  two  visitors,  though  at 
times  she  could  not  help  possessing  the  strongest  feeling  of  admiration 
and  a  full  desire  that  she  might  ere  long  have  two  of  the  handsomest 
men  in  London  for  her  sons-in-law  ;  and  as  she  was  a  full  believer  that 
goodness  and  handsomeness  went  hand  in  hand,  she  hoped  the  more  for 
such  husbands  for  her  daughters.  Mrs.  Cross  aud  Martha  by  this  time 
had  become  strikingly  possessed  of  excellent  personal  looks.  Manners 
in  both  had  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvement  in  figure,  feature 
and  colour.  The  marvellous  suggestions  in  the  wonderful  book,  assisted 
by  the  author,  had  changed  the  corpulent,  rough,  inelegant,  middle-aged 
woman  into  the  beauty  of  a  matured  woman  of  grace  and  complacency. 
The  fully-developed  woman  was  now  a  facsimile  of  the  goddess  Diana, 
and  Martha  was  fair  of  hair,  pale  and  delicate  in  complexion,  with  large 
sweet  eyes,  the  lashes  moving  like  soft,  miniature  fans,  with  eye-brows 
handsomely  arched,  with  the  light-blue  tint  below  and  above  the 
immediate  surroundings  of  these  bewitching  organs. 

*  Outstanding  Ears.  Pretty  children,  beautiful  women,  and  handsome  men,  are 
often  perfect  save  and  except  this  one  imperfection.  The  latest  invention  for  the  alter¬ 
ing  of  this  is  a  device  consisting  of  thin  wire,  so  thin  as  not  to  be  seen  when  placed 
behind  the  ears.. ,  The  arrangement  of  the  wire  is  such  that  it  has  the  power  of  bringing 
the  ears  close  to  the  head,  and  thus  give  to  the  countenance  the  look  of  intellectuality, 
and  takes  away  what  was  at  least  ugly.  The  charge  for  this,  my  invention,  is  10s.  6d. 
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Doubtless  the  reader  would  like  to  know  how  so  great  a  change  should 
be  effected  as  Martha  experienced,  and  to  that  end  I  will  give  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  wonderful  book  that  was  working  such  alterations.  I  will 
give  it  word  for  word,  and  from  knowing  much  of  its  use  can  vouch  for 
its  excellence ;  here  it  is  : — 

“  The  Eye,  how  wonderful  in  construction  and  in  appearance  ;  how  beautiful  and  how 
perfect  !  This  organ  is  sometimes  bereft  of  its  beauty  by  a  faulty  lash  or  an  ill-arched 
eyebrow.  Sometimes  it  is  marred  by  receding,  and  by  crow’s  feet  marks,  superinduced 
by  the  torpid  condition  of  cellular  functions.  “  Eye  Colour  ”  is  the  name  of  a  packet 
that  contains  three  distinct  articles.  No.  1  is  a  fluid  which  with  care  is  applied  to  the 
under  lash,  and  is  also  used  to  the  upper  one  and  the  brow;  this  is  to  give  colour  to 
them,  and  it  is  surprising  how  much  the  colouring  of  the  lower  lash  gives  lustre  and 
beauty.  I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  this  darkening  of  the  lashes  is  permanent,  and 
any  amount  of  washing  does  not  affect  it.  No.  2  contains  a  pulverized  compound  that 
covers  over  any  shade  or  discoloration  of  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eye.  The  3rd 
preparation  is  a  peculiar  blue  powder,  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  camel  hair  brush,  is  placed 
just  under  the  lower  lid,  in  breadth  the  16th  of  an  inch  ;  this  gives  seeming  largeness  to 
the  eye,  and  finishes  its  beauty  and  its  fascinating  appearance.” 

Martha  had  been  below  medium  height— she  had  been  below  the 
stature  of  elegance,  and  she  wisely  had  followed  the  dictates  which  we 
will  quote  from  “  Venus  Adonis”  : — 

“  Stature  excessive  one  way  or  the  other  is  objectionable.  An  in¬ 
dividual  too  short  or  too  tall  will  find  a  difficulty  in  arrangement  of 
dress,  and  will  possess  an  awkwardness  of  gait.  A  woman  six  feet  in 
stature  is  seldom  elegant,  and  the  lady  of  five  feet  is  too  diminutive  for 
a  display  of  female  grace.  For  the  former,  art  and  science  can  do  but 
little,  whilst  for  the  latter  there  are  many  contrivances  and  remedies 
for  increasing  height  ;  for  instance,  a  wearable  article  for  positioning 
the  knees,  so  that  they  are  pressed  inwards,  that  by  being  so  positioned, 
the  limbs  may  become  longer  and  thus  raise  the  frame  or  trunk  of 
the  body  at  least  half  an  inch.  A  dozen  of  such  means  as  this  will 
produce  results  very  surprising.”  * 

In  some  items  of  progression,  Martha  had  to  resort  to  both  natural 
and  artificial  treatment.  It  was  so  in  the  item  of  progressive  height ; 
for  the  hip-band,  knee-caps  and  electric  current,  with  restriction  in  diet, 
had  done  very  much  for  her,  but  there  was  at  least  a  half-inch  yet  to  be 
accomplished.  It  was  a  mere  half-inch,  but  so  exact  has  she  become,  so 
minute  in  obtaining  perfection  in  good  looks,  that  she  referred  to  her 
book  and  found  that  by  wearing  shoes  or  boots  with  peculiar  structure 
either  within  or  outside  the  soles,  the  wearer  might  be  raised  fully  the 
much-wished-for  elevation.  I  have  given  a  note  below  that  will 
give  the  reader  a  few  particulars  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Mrs.  Cross’s  attention  had  been  much  fixed  upon  a  chapter  in  “  Venus 
Adonis”  with  the  heading  “  The  Appearance  cf  Old  Age  Deferred 
and  the  Means  Employed  to  that  Desirable  End."  I  must  not  give 
the  peruser  of  these  lines  all  that  was  written  in  this  marvellous  book 
of  reference,  the  carrying  out  of  which  produced  so  much  pleasing 
effect  upon  the  middle-aged  lady,  but  am  quite  willing  to  give  answers 
to  any  query  of  my  readers,  providing  they  will  ask  them  verbally  or 


*  WORN  or  new  boots  and  shoes  sent  to  Mr.  Eoss,  will  be  so  treated  that  the  wearer  will 
derive  half  an  inch  of  height  from  their  use.  The  coat  is  16s.  for  this  treatment ;  carriage 
must  be  paid  both  ways  by  the  owner. 

Astringent  Lotions  for  looseness  of  any  part  of  the  face  can  be  supplied  if  a 
description  be  given  of  the  case.  Flabby  and  enlarged  nostrils  may  be  treated  with 
astringents,  so  may  extreme  cases  of  fleshy  noses,  double  chins,  indeniations,  and 
apparently  sunken  eyes  ;  cost,  5s.  6d.,  postage  6d. 
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will  send  me  an  addressed  envelope  with  a  stamp  upon  it.  I  am 
compelled  to  mention  the  stamp,  as  home,  colonial,  and  foreign  one© 
multiplied  by  hundreds  during  the  year  render  my  income  somewhat 
tampered  with.  Here  is  the  quotation  . — 

“  The  Appearance  of  Old  Age  Deferred  and  the  Means  Employed  to 
this  Desirable  End. 

“  The  heading  of  this  paper  may  seem  a  bold  and  even  presumptuous 
one,  and- therefore  it  behoves  the  writer  not  only  to  state  how  the  means 
are  employed  to  make  people  ever  young  in  looks,  but  also  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  these  means  being  employed.  This  he  will  do. 

“The  appearance  of  age  is  caused  by  a  relaxed  condition  of  the 
muscles  of  the  skin  ;  a  deficiency  or  relaxed  condition  of  the  flow  of 
that  ingredient  of  the  blood  that  produces  quantity  and  colour  in  the 
hair,  as  well  as  the  relaxation  of  the  larger  muscles.  Now  could  any 
agent  be  employed  by  which  the  tissue  and  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
and  the  face  in  particular,  be  re-strung,  the  haggard  look  and  the  worn 
countenance  would  be  changed  into  its  former  self.  The  crow's  foot 
marks,  and  the  flabby  skin,  and  the  loose  cartilage  of  the  chin,  that  also 
over  the  cheek  bones,  and  that  of  the  nose,  would  be  tightened  and  the 
look  of  age  would  cease. 

“  Now  comes  the  important  question.  Is  there  such  an  agent  ?  Does 
there  exist  a  means  by  which  the  relaxed  state  of  the  muscles  can  be 
altered,  and  has  there  ever  been  successfully  employed  measures  for 
tightening  cartilage,  and  for  acting  upon  facial  and  other  muscles 
and  tissue  of  skin,  so  as  to  alter  their  condition  from  relaxation  to 
tightness  or  their  original  condition  ?  Certainly  there  is,  and  we  say 
this  advisedly,  as  we  have  seen  such  means  used  with  a  success  most 
demonstrative.  There  are  astringents  of  a  soluble  character  applied  to 
the  skin,  that  will  have  the  effect  of  quickly  tightening  the  tissue,  and 
as  surely  act  upon  the  muscles  of  any  part  of  the  body.  The  facial 
tissue  and  muscles  most  readily  submit  to  its  action,  and  the  sunken 
eye,  the  lengthened  face  and  flabby  nostril  quickly  assume  the  rigidity 
of  younger  days.  There  are  numerous  astringents,  but  all  are  not  suited 
to  the  purpose,  and  therefore  an  experimenter  should  have  caution  in 
the  matter.*  If  I  need  an  illustration  of  the  action  of  astringents  upon 
the  external  parts  of  the  body  as  well  as  that  upon  the  interior,  I  would 
allude  to  their  power  in  medicine,  and  to  Iheir  application  in  dental 
surgery  ;  for  when  the  teeth  become  loose,  the  gums  being  acted  upon 
by  astringents  cause  the  teeth  to  be  reinstated,  and  this  is  just  an 
analogous  case  to  that  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  ;  and  further,  in 
cases  where  the  hair  is  falling  off  after  an  illness,  so  relaxed  is  the 
tissue  of  the  skin,  so  deficient  the  flow  of  iron  of  the  blood,  that  the 
hair  combs  off  literally  by  handfuls,  but  immediately  a  suitable 
astringent  is  used  the  tissue  becomes  more  compact,  the  pores  tighten 
and  the  hair  ceases  to  fall,  and  with  attention  the  hair  recovers,  and 
becomes  as  luxuriant  as  before.f 


*  FURROWS  in  the  Skin,  also  indentations  and  flabbiness  of  flesh,  wrinkles,  and  black 
specks,  quickly  removed  by  Alex.  Ross’s  Skin  Tonic,  which  makes  all  faces  young  in 
look,  from  its  astringent  powers,  5s.  6d.  large  bottles.  Sent  for  73  stamps.  Sent  to  the 
colonies  by  pattern  post  at  the  whole  cost  of  6s.  6d. — Alex.  Ross,  21,  Lamb’s  Conduit 
Street,  London,  England. 

SrAKiSH  Fly  is  the  acting  .ingredient  in  Alex.  Ross’s  Cantharides  which  speedilj 
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“  For  tlie  purpose  of  more  fully  understanding  how  it  is  that  the 
skin  is  so  acted  upon,  it  will  be  well  to  enquire  as  to  what  is  the 
construction,  and  peculiarities  of  the  wonderful  covering  we  possess/’ 

The  skin  is  then  treated  of,  with  an  elaborate  explanation  of  its 
structure,  and  the  means  employed  for  its  alteration  and  its  preserva¬ 
tion  ;  we  will  miss  this,  not  because  it  is  uninteresting,  but  from  limit 
of  space,  and  will  continue  the  author’s  remarks  upon  the  powers  of 
astringents  in  the  tightening  the  skin,  bringing,  more  or  less,  the  face 
to  its  former  self. 

“  Internally,  astringents  act  more  speedily  than  they  do  externally, 
owing  to  there  being  no  epidermis  as  a  covering  to  the  parts  of  the  body 
within  itself.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  skin  to  choose  the  as¬ 
tringents  found  from  experience  to  be  Ihe  best  suited  to  act  beyond  the 
outer  covering  of  the  skin.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  abdominal 
canal  is  so  sensitive,  that  a  very  diluted  astringent  is  enough  to  act  bene¬ 
ficially  upon  it,  while  for  the  outer  skin  a  preparation  of  some  strength  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  an  object  such  as  is  proposed  in  this  paper. 
Earths  and  minerals  are  used  as  astringents,  but  the  greater  number 
may  be  found  among  the  herbs  of  this  and  other  countries  ;  Agrimony, 
Ivy,  Rosemary,  Pond  Lily,  Orris  root,  and  a  hundred  others  of  herbs 
and  plants  are  good,  and  by  judicious  use  produce  no  end  of  benefit, 
both  internally  and  externally,  to  the  human  race. 

There  is  no  great  philosophy  as  to  how  the  relaxed  surface  of  the  skin 
is  acted  upon — how  the  fine  tissue  is  brought  to  its  normal  and  healthy 
condition  by  the  use  of  the  means  here  mentioned  ;  neither  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  comprehending  why  a  relaxed  tendon  or  muscle  is  tightened 
by  the  applying  of  astringent  liquids.  The  best  definition  to  be  given 
is  this  :  The  skin,  from  age,  overwork  or  illness,  becomes  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  saturated  sponge,  and  like  this  absorbent,  it  expands  and 
relaxes  to  such  a  degree,  as  even  to  affect  the  roots  and  branches  be¬ 
neath  it.  To  remedy  this,  an  astringent  must  be  applied,  and  this,  in 
the  form  of  alcohol  or  any  quickly  evaporating  fluid,  would  remedy 
the  relaxed  condition  of  the  sponge  and  prove  more  or  less  effectual  to 
a  certain  state  of  the  skin.  In  other  words,  an  astringent  brings  the 
fine  fibres  of  the  skin  closer  together — constrir.ges  it,  and  by  sympathy, 
acts  upon  parts  somewhat  remote  ;  for  if  the  surface  of  the  skin  is  acted 


produces  Whiskers  and  thickens  Hair,  3s.  6d.  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps.  Alex.  Ross, 
21  Lamb’s  Conduit  street,  London,  and  had  of  Hair  Dressers,  and  all  chemists. 

HAIR  in  plenty.  My  essay  on  the  hair  has  had  a  circulation  of  about  100,000 ;  and 
therefore  a  few  words  will  suffice  here.  Hair  being  perfectly  analogous  to  vegetation, 
there  can  be  no  more  trouble  or  uncertainty  in  the  continuing  of  one  more  than  the 
other;  for  instance,  you  prepare  the  ground  for  vegetation,  stimulating  and  keeping  it 
free  of  fetid  or  foreign  matter,  and  so  is  it  necessary  with  the  preparations  for  hair 
growth.  Yon  prune  your  plants  and  you  cut  your  hair.  You  use  chemicals  to  stimulate 
the  life  of  fruit  and  flowers  and  you  resort  to  Cantharides  when  your  tresses  are  weak 
and  falling,  and  you  transplant  your  rose  trees,  crysanthemums,  as  you  can  transplant 
hair  by  the  aid  of  a  suitable  needle  or  dibber.  Hair’s  construction  is  now  perfectly 
understood,  and  what  a  florist  is  to  a  garden,  the  coiffeur  should  be  to  head  and  hair. 
Hair  being  one  of  the  great  ornaments  let  it  be  preserved  as  long  as  possible  and  this 
can  be  done  by  the  use  of  Cantharides  properly  prepared,  keeping  the  head  free  from 
dandriff  and  giving  a  stimulus  to  growth. 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  falling  and  fallen  hair.  When  it  is  falling  the  important 
matter  is  to  stop  it.  This  can  be  done  with  a  tightener  of  the  pores — it  has  ceased  to  fall 
and  is  meagre,  resort  to  Cantharides.  These  can  be  had  at  5s.  6d.  per  bottle,  at  21 
Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  London,  W.C.,  England. 
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upon,  the  muscles  beneath  are  necessarily  tightened  by  the  altered 
position  of  the  flesh  immediately  above  them. 

Some  of  our  patients  may  enquire  whether  there  can  possibly  be  any 
danger,  any  inconvenience,  arising  from  the  use  of  astringents.  Our 
reply  is,  that  if  the  article  is  properly  chosen,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
disadvantage  can  follow  their  use.  Indeed,  their  use  lessens  irritability 
of  the  skin,  and  imparts  strength  and  tone  to  it,  giving  it  a  healthy  and 
pleasing  appearance.  To  test  the  remarkable  influence  that  a  well- 
diluted  astringent  has  upon  the  skin,  we  recommend  that  an  individual 
whose  skin  and  facial  muscles  have  undergone  change  from  illness  or 
excessive  thought,  should  apply  vigorously — plentifully — “  Ross’  Skin 
Tonic  ”  to  one  side  of  the  face  only,  in  order  to  test  its  astringent  and 
wonderful  improving  powers  upon  the  tissue  and  fibre  of  the  body.  So 
marked  would  be  the  change  for  the  better,  that  very  speedily  would 
the  experimenter  saturate  the  skin  of  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  and  be 
more  than  content  with  the  result  produced. 

As  we  have  hinted,  the  relaxed  condition  of  the  muscles  gives  age  to 
the  appearance,  and  to  such  an  extent  is  thi3  the  case,  that  if  the 
“  Tonic  ”  be  applied,  all  persons  may,  by  tightening  the  skin,  alter  for  the 
better  the  most  „aged  and  decrepit  looks.  What  makes  the  difference 
in  a  young  face  and  an  old  one  ?  It  is  in  the  old  that  the  deficiency 
often  of  plumpness,  colour  and  want  of  tightness  of  the  muscles  and 
skin  exists.  It  is  this  relaxation  that  makes  all  the  difference,  and  it  is 
this  that  renders  health  less  buoyant  and  robust  ;  for  the  relaxation  of 
the  inward  parts,  the  muscles  of  the  heart  brings  the  sluggish  circu¬ 
lation,  and  relaxation  generally,  that  is  the  secret  of  lessening  health 
and  the  enjoyment  of  life.  By  ail  means,  then,  let  us  give  due  attention 
to  astringents,  their  qualities  and  their  use. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  use  of  the  microscope,  is 
the  power  given  to  see  the  action  of  an  astringent  upon  the  skin,  and  if 
such  be  watched  scrutinisingly,  no  doubt  will  exist  in  the  beholder’s 
mind,  as  to  the  desirableness  of  using  such  helps  in  cases  of  flabbiness 
of  skin  or  relaxed  condition  of  the  muscles. 

There  are  some  cases  so  severe — the  relaxation  so  great  and  the 
indentations  so  deep — that  we  have  observed  that  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  they  are  affected  ;  and  I  may  add  that  some  few  cases 
are  beyond  the  action  of  the  best  chosen  astringents  ;  but  in  making 
this  remark,  I  would  caution  the  disfigured  not  too  readily  to  believe 
that  their  case  is  such,  for  it  is  rare,  indeed,  that  such  a  condition  of 
incurability  is  met  with.  We  have,  however,  such  a  patient  under  our 
own  ken  at  this  moment.  She  is  a  lady,  who  from  paralysis  has  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye  and  the  contour  of  one  side  of  the  face  ;  so  sunken 
is  the  cheek,  that  there  is  no  resemblance  the  one  side  to  the  other. 

Astringents  in  such  a  case  will  not  serve  as  a  remedy,  and  there  is  no 
alternative,  but  to  produce  an  artificial  half  of  the  face.  This  is  what  is 
being  done  ;  and  by  carefully  modelling  the  face  and  using  light  com¬ 
position  and  exact  tints,  a  perfect  representation  of  nature  will  be 
produced,  and  the  patient  will  be  gratified  with  an  improved  appear¬ 
ance  and  happy  countenance. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  shew  that  the  ordinary  relaxation  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face  can  be  altered,  and  that  very  quickly  by  the  use  of 
the  Skin  Tonic,  selected  among  astringents  by  Mr.  Ales.  Ross  ;  and 
further,  that  the  loose  skin  often  surrounding  the  nostrils,  as  well  as  the 


septum  of  the  nose  itself,  are  poitions  of  the  face  acted  upon  by  the 
same  means.”* 

But  I  must,  for  a  time,  cease  quoting,  and  has'en  to  inform  you  that 
Augustus’  mind  had  become  so  appreciative  of  the  beautiful,  that  he 
had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  Martha  ;  if  anyone  had  suggested  that 
such  could  have  happened  when  she  was  in  her  normal  coudition,  he 
would  have  exclaimed  emphatically —  impossible  1  But  so  it  had  come 
to  pass,  and  had  been  caused  by  the  elegance  of  figure,  face  and  grace¬ 
fulness  of  her  demeanour.  Martha  was  not  what  is  termed  an  unedu¬ 
cated  girl,  for  she  had  received  attention  from  respectable  parents  in 
her  early  days;  but,  being  left  an  orphan  at  sixteen,  she  had  to  gain  a 
living  as  best  she  could,  and  coming  much  in  contact  with  the  vulgar, 
she  had  had  as  much  education  in  commonality  as  in  superiority.  Her 
alteration  in  form  and  feature  had  seemed,  now  that  she  was  twenty- 
three,  to  bring  forward  the  influences  of  good  tuition,  and  a  dislike,  yea, 
a  hatred,  of  the  unrefined  greatly  predominated  ;  in  fact,  Martha  was  as 
perfect  a  lady  now  as  either  of  the  Misses  Cott.  Doubtless  this  will 
surprise  the  reader ;  but  if  he  or  she  will  bear  in  mind  that  no  influence 
is  so  great  as  beauty,  will  bear  in  remembrance  the  many  conquests 
made  over  kings  and  conquerors,  and  that  all  beautiful  women  have  the 
same  power  as  Lola  Montes,  Helen  of  Troy,  Cleopatra,  and  the  French 
beauty,  Gfabrielle  d’Estrees,  the  surprise  will  be  gone,  and  they  will 
be  in  a  suitable  condition  of  mind  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Crocs  had  made 
equal  way  in  the  course  of  elegance,  as  had  her  companion  in  mighty 
influence  upon  the  heart  of  Augustus’  friend,  and  that  Howard  had 
already  proposed  to  the  matron  lady,  who  was  now  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
perfect  woman.  And,  as  Augustus  was  wont  to  say,  “  perhaps  the  next 
woman  in  excellence  to  our  antediluviau  mother,  Mrs.  Adam.” 

So  much  may  I  say  as  to  the  influence  of  beauty,  although  I  might 
illustrate  it  a  thousand  times  over,  by  narrating  the  action  of  woman’s 
charms  upon  the  destiny  of  nations  and  the  happiness  of  millions. 
Think  of  the  power  Eve  had  over  Adam  ;  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  she  was 
perfect  in  personal  excellence,  her  beauty  influenced  our  appreciative 
father,  as  we  all  know.  Then  Helen  of  Troy  ;  Priam  was  so  overcome 
with  her  beauty,  that  he  lost  all  sympathy  for  the  people  beneath  him. 
And  Menelaus  lost  his  power  to  kill  immediately  he  saw  the  beautiful 
Helen.  Beauty  and  grace  are  the  arms  and  power  of  women,  says 
Tasso,  as  shown  by  Cleopatra  and  by  hundreds  of  others,  did  we  have 
room  to  name  them. 

But  what  about  Lady  Cott’s  daughters?  Well,  the  gentlemen 
absented  themselves  gradually  from  Dash  Square,  and  very  soon  dis¬ 
continued  their  visits  there  altogether.  No  actual  engagements  had 
been  made  between  the  visitors  and  the  visited,  so  that  no  scandal 
existed,  no  tittle-tattle  with  the  gossips  and  the  lovers  of  small  talk. 
Here  and  there  there  would  be  an  intimation  that  the  ladies  were 


*  The  “Skin  Tonic”  or  “  Skin  Tightener,”  is  used  now  over  a  greater  portion  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  acknowledged  as  being  really  wonderful  in  its  beneficial  effects  upon  the 
face.  It  is  sold  free  by  post  at  4s.  per  half-pint  bottles ;  pints  at  6s.  and  quarts  at 
11s.  6d.  For  the  convenience  of  persons  abroad,  it  is  supplied  to  them  in  a  granulated 
form  at  same  price,  it  being  sent  as  an  ordinary  letter.  The  exception  to  the  price  is  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  when  the  postage  would  be  about  treble  that  of  Canada  and 
Europe.  If  kind  friends  would  send  what  they  would  calculate  to  be  the  postage,  there 
would  be  little  fear  as  to  their  correctness,  and  prompt  attention  would  be  given  by 
myself  in  seeing  the  order  started.— Alex.  Ross. 
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looking  mentally  affected,  that  the  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  had  they  continued,  would  have  been  engaged  and 
recognised  by  the  friends  and  relations  of  Lady  Cott’s ;  yet,  as  there 
was  no  engagement,  the  interest  between  the  scandalisers  and  the  social 
chatterers  soon  subsided. 

It  was  certainly  greatly  displeasing  to  the  two  ladies,  for  affection 
had  existed  in  both  of  them  towards  these  handsome  men,  and  as  is 
usually  the  procedure,  in  nine  cases  in  ten  where  a  lover  is  jilted,  they 
eacn  accepted  one  of  the  best  out  of  many  offers  readily  made  them.  As  in 
my  narrative  1  am  not  disposed  to  go  far  into  details — I  always  think 
the  reader  of  love  affairs  would  rather  not  have  a  lengthened  account 
of  courtship — I  will  merely  say  both  the  Misses  Cott  changed  their 
names  about  the  same  time,  and  spent  their  honeymoons  abroad,  and 
strange  to  say,  Augustus  and  Howard  took  to  themselves,  out  of  the 
kitchen,  a  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  beauty.  Mrs.  Cross 
had  become  greatly  altered  in  manner  and  decorum  as  she  had  in 
personal  looks,  and  Martha  had  proved  herself  well  suited  to  good 
society.  Much  had  been  done  for  both  by  Art,  and  I  suppose  her 
appreciation  of  it  was  so  emphatic  that  it  accounts  for  a  sentiment 
given  utterance  to  by  her,  that  Art  is  not  inferior  to  Nature  in  many  of 
the  complicated  parts  of  organic  structure,  and  in  proof  of  this  men 
and  women,  naturally  of  excellence  in  form  and  feature,  find,  as  time 
goes  on,  that  nothing  supplied  literally  by  Nature  will  recoup  them  in 
this  particular,  no  remedy  to  re-establish  goodness  of  feature,  form,  or 
colour.  With  Art  this  is  widely  different,  for  it  can  not  only  make  the 
ugly  prepossessing  in  appearance,  but  does,  from  time  to  time,  and  until 
all  time,  even  after  death,  embalm  and  beautify  the  body  corporeal. 
This  is  one  of  the  expressions  of  the  thankful  woman  to  the  conceptions 
of  methodised  thoughts  practised,  bearing  the  simple  name  of  Art. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  apprised  my  readers  that  Martha,  previous 
to  her  improvement  in  appearance  produced  by  artificial  means,  was  a 
woman  attenuated  in  look,  not  only  thin  in  face,  but  thin  in  body  ; 
indeed  so  thin  that  there  was  no  rising  and  falling,  no  curves  and 
undulations  in  her  figure,  which  is  so  necessary  to  beauty,  and  even  to 
passing  appearance.  This  was  a  great  grievance  to  her  after  she  had 
removed  other  imperfections,  and  she  was  more  than  delighted  when 
she  found  that  the  writer  of  “  Venus  Adonis  ”  could  tell  her  of  a  remedy 
for  a  meagre  bust.  It  consisted  of  a  vessel  placed  upon  the  chest,  and 
by  exhausting  the  air  in  this  cup  brought  forward  still  more  the  chest’s 
most  prominent  parts,  giving  fulness  and  excellence  of  figure.  This 
contrivance  for  goodness  of  outline,  of  definite  and  unconfused  profile 
of  the  figure,  was  both  scientific  as  well  as  artistic,  and  upon  enquiry  is 
found  to  be  attended  with  speedy  success.  This  is  another  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  wonders  performed  by  the  combined  workings  of  Nature 
and  Art.* 


*  The  upper  part  of  the  figure  is  greatly  improved  by  the  use  of  the  contrivance  for 
bringing  forward  permanently  those  parts  of  the  chest  which  undulating  curves  and 
rotundity  make  so  elegant.  Price,  21s. ;  sent  by  post. 

Very  funny  stories  could  be  told  as  to  the  snoring  propensities  of  some  persons. 
They  never  shut  their  eyes  but  they  open  their  mouths,  and  are  altogether  disagreeable 
bed-fellows.  An  open  mouth  whilst  sleeping  is  calculated  to  dry  the  throat  and  produce 
local  imflammation,  and  should  be,  to  the  utmost,  remedied.  An  elastic  band  or  belt  has 
been  introduced,  called  the  Anti-Snorer,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  give  information  as 
to  where  it  could  be  procured.  I  believe  they  are  sold  at  7s.  6d.  and  3s. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

We  have  been  saying  something  as  to  Art  being  equal  to  repair  and 
alter  the  mediocrity  of  excellence  of  handsomeness  ;  this  the  continuance 
of  our  narrative  of  Augustus  and  Howard  and  their  wives  and  friends 
will  be  more  than  enough  to  show.  An  artist  can  more  readily  alter 
th q  facsimile  he  has  produced  when  accident  has  happened  to  his  work 
than  Nature  can  or  does  to  the  effigy  she  has  so  wonderfully  brought 
forth.  A  handsome  woman,  bereft  by  fever  of  tresses  and  complexion, 
seldom,  if  ever,  recovers  her  beauty.  The  handsome  man,  with  clear 
skin  and  chiselled  features,  never  finds,  after  an  attack  of  small-pox, 
other  than  stubborn  marks  and  uneven  features,  whilst  the  artist, 
presenting  himself  with  his  appliances,  repairs,  mends  and  replaces 
excellences  which,  were  it  not  for  his  clever  touch,  would  never  have 
been  seen  again.  This  is  our  illustration  of  what  we  assert  : — 

On  the  Boulevards,  two  men,  both  gentlemen,  one  French,  the  other 
English,  were  talking  loud  and  angrily.  The  Englishman  showed,  by 
the  working  of  his  handsome  features,  that,  not  being  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  Gallic  language,  he  could  not  say  all  he  wished,  neither  could 
give  utterance  with  the  vehemence  that  he  should  like.  The  French 
language,  by  the  other  man,  was  speedily  delivered,  and  vindictive  in 
its  sound.  The  Englishman,  after  an  outburst  of  anger  given  with  his 
stuttering  indifferent  speech  of  the  French,  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
side  pocket,  drew  out  a  small  leather  case,  presented  his  opponent  with 
a  card,  and  told  him  he  insisted  upon  having  satisfaction  of  honour  from 
him,  and  that  he  would  meet  him,  on  the  following  day  at  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens,  where,  with  drawn  poniards,  they  should  test  who  was  the 
better  of  the  two.  It  was  readily  acceded  to,  and  they  parted,  each 
reiterating  “  punctually  at  half  after  eight  in  the  morning.”  My  reader 
suspects,  “  perhaps  who  these  men  are — Howard  and  Monsieur  Louis, 
who  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  hand,  if  not  the  heart,  of  the  elder 
Miss  Cott,  and  who,  having  heard  of  Howard  and  Augustus,  and  a 
misrepresentation  of  their  conduct,  from  the  somewhat  jilted  ladies, 
who,  in  their  sorrow  or  anger,  told  their  stories  with  an  exaggeration 
and  earnestness  that  was  greatly  in  excess,  and  which  fired  the  minds 
of  their  betrothed,  who  were  now  their  husbands.  Monsieur 
Louis  was  an  excitable  man — nothing  novel  in  a  Frenchman — and 
meeting  Howard,  who  had  happened  to  select  the  same  city  to  spend  his 
honeymoon  as  had  his  angry  successor,  soon  began  to  quarrel,  which 
caused  the  appointment  to  fight  a  duel  as  we  have  just  intimated. 

This  part  of  the  narrative  could  be  made  very  lengthy,  by  writing 
particulars  of  the  feelings  Howard  had  as  to  the  possibility  of  rendering 
the  beautiful  woman  he  had  just  married,  a  widow  ;  as  to  her  distress  at 
the  loss  of  the  happy  position  she  held ;  and  of  the  distress  of  the 
relatives  near  and  dear  to  him.  Augustus  was  applied  to,  of  course,  and 
after  a  lengthened  talk  became  his  second  ;  he  called  upon  the  French 
antagonist,  made  every  necessary  arrangement  and  practised  with 
Howard  the  whole  of  the  night  with  the  poniards.  Mrs.  Howard  Trail, 
although  she  noticed  the  altered  condition  of  mind  of  her  husband,  and 
could  not  understand  why  such  interest  should  be  taken  in  fencing,  was 
far  from  suspecting  that  her  husband’s  life  was  in  danger. 

When  morning  came,  the  husband  and  friend  parted  from  the  un¬ 
suspecting  woman  with  evidently  more  affection,  and  with  Howard  it  was 
necessary  to  bid  a  hasty  farewell,  as  he  felt  sad  and  emotional.  Reach- 
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ing  the  skirt  of  the  boulevard,  the  figure  of  the  enemy  loomed  soon  in 
sight  and  his  second,  with  Augustus,  speedily  arranged  decision  of  ground 
and  other  matters,  and  the  two  men  with  drawn  weapons,  thrust  and 
defended,  struck  at  each  other  with  the  sparkling  steel.  Plunge  after 
plunge  was  given,  every  one  seeming  as  though  it  would  reach  the  heart 
of  one  or  the  other,  whilst  just  at  the  critical  moment  it  would  be 
dashed  on  one  side  and  it  would  be  raised  in  the  air,  and  prepared  for  the 
fearful  wTork  again.  Howard  was  cool,  calculating,  and  evidently  a 
good  fencer  ;  both  the  friends  of  the  fencers  were  of  the  same  opinion, 
that  the  Englishman  was  likely  to  come  off  triumphant.  It  was  an 
exciting  time  for  all.  The  clashing  of  the  steel,  the  dazzling  light  they 
reflected,  with  the  eager  movement  of  the  would-be  conqueror,  the 
display  of  muscle  making  both  men  agile  with  speed  of  movement 
they  had  never  used  before,  were  enough  to  make  a  looker-on  feel 
sensations,  he  hitherto  had  been  unacquainted  with.  On  went  the 
contest,  Howard  every  now  and  again  nearly  bringing  matters  to  a  close 
by  the  nearness  of  the  point  of  his  poniard  to  the  flesh  of  his  opponent. 
The  quietness  of  suspense  was,  all  of  a  sudden,  broken  by  exclamations 
from  the  seconds,  increased  by  the  shouts  of  a  few  men  who,  during  the 
duel,  had  assembled,  “Withdraw!  ”  “  Withdraw!  ”  meaning,  as  blood  had 
been  drawn,  the  fighting  should  cease.  Both  the  men  dropped  their 
steel,  the  point  of  the  Frenchman’s  being  covered  with  English  blood. 
He  had  wounded  Howard  in  the  face,  and  had  drawn  it  so  plentifully, 
that  Augustus  could  not  remove  it  sufficiently  to  see  to  what  extent  his 
dear  friend  had  been  injured.  A  medical  man  had  been  engaged  to 
render  his  services,  and  it  seemed  to  relieve  all  minds,  enemies  not 
excepted,  when  he  pronounced  that  the  wound  was  not  dangerous.  A 
superficial  dressing  was  given,  and  the  wounded  man  prepared  to  leave 
the  battle-field  ;  each  of  the  competitors  agreed  that  honour  had  been 
upheld,  blood  had  been  drawn,  and  honour  retained  ;  they  shook  hands, 
and  probably  would  in  the  future  be  better  friends  than  they  ever 
might  have  been.* 

Howard  had  been  sadly,  disfigured,  the  nose  had  been  broken,  one 
cheek  cut  through  and  a  portion  of  the  chin  removed.  However,  as 
time  went  on,  he  visited  the  residence  of  the  one  who  had  added  so 
much  to  his  good  looks  and  who  now  could  do  the  same.  The  broken 
feature  had  its  sunken  part  filled  with  a  suitable  composition,  being 
made  to  adhere  by  the  aid  of  Canadian  Balsam.  It  was  so  also  with 
the  chin  ;  a  piece  of  light  material,  chin  shaped,  was  there  placed,  fixed 
and  treated,  where  it  joined  the  skin,  with  a  compound  that  entirely  hid 
the  line  of  demarcation.  The  cheek  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  as  great  success.  Duelling  days  of  old  had  this  advantage,  that  men 
who  quarrelled  settled  their  affairs  speedily  ;  they  fought  it  out,  and  if 


*  Disfigurements  from  accidents  and  from  disease  often  cause  much,  distress  of 
mind,  and  I  should  be  happy  to  give  information  as  to  the  possibility  of  altering  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  disfigurement  of  the  face  or  hands.  Persons  living  far  away,  can  have 
information  sent  them,  and  they  can,  by  the  aid  of  a  photo  and  clear  wax,  supply  me 
with  such  knowledge  of  their  cases,  that  at  least  I  might  accomplish  some  good.  But, 
if  the  case  be  supposed  to  be  beyond  improving,  it  would  be  worth  while  sending  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  for  an  opinion.  I  may  add,  that  many  of  the  remedies 
can  be  sent  in  a  granulated  form,  adding  much  to  the  convenience  of  their  users,  who 
may  live  a  thousand  miles  away  and  receive  numerous  compounds  inside  an  envelope, 
and  pay  for  speedy  transit  a  small  sum.  The  address  is,  21  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  near 
the  Foundling,  London  W.C.,  England.  I  put  the  name  of  my  country,  as  there  are 
other  Londons  than  my  own  beloved  one. 
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they  survived  became  friends  again  and  did  not  sulk,  sneer  and  assault 
each  other  for  months  and  years,  and  indeed  never  to  become  united 
again,  as  is  now  commonly  the  case.  And  thus  it  was  with  Howard  and 
the  French  husband  of  the  younger  Miss  Cott.  They  became  intimate 
friends,  and  it  required  no  close  observation  to  see  that  the  wan  face, 
hard  features  and  cloudy  complexion  of  the  Gaul,  had  been  improved  by 
means  such  as  Howard  had  used. 

But  to  bring  my  story  to  a  conclusion  ;  I  presume  I  have  accomplished 
what  I  wanted — that  of  illustrating  how  any  of  my  readers  may  improve 
their  appearance  by  adopting  artificial  means  such  as  I  should  be  glad 
to  obtain  for  them.  I  will  now  finish  this  narrative  by  stating  that  the 
whole  of  the  company  I  have  been  speaking  of  became  as  it  were  one 
family,  and  they  shared  each  other's  pleasures  and  advantages.  The 
wives  of  the  Frenchmen  had  indeed  been  beautiful  in  days  now  past  ; 
but  alas  1  as  is  often  the  case,  they  soon  showed  imperfections  which 
Nature  could  not  be  induced  to  amend,  and  they  found  by  the  kindness 
of  Howard  and  Augustus,  that  the  sunken  eye,  the  fulness  below  its 
socket,  the  falling  in  of  cheeks,  and  the  apparent  rising  of  the  cheek 
bone,  as  also  the  crony  neck,  the  cloudy  complexion,  the  receding  hair, 
and  the  pale  lip,  with  greyness,  thinness  of  hair-partiDg,  warts,  pimples, 
wrinkles  and  black  specks,  could  all  be  altered  by  a  knowledge  of  an  art 
unfortunately  too  little  studied. 


HOW  TO  STIFFEN,  CURL,  AND  POSITION 
SMALL  PIECES  OF  HAIR,  SUCH  AS  THE 
MOUSTACHE  AND  PIECES  OF  HAIR  AT 
THE  SIDES  OF  THE  FACE. 

BY  ALEX.  ROSS,  M.A. 

It  is  now  somewhat  out  of  fashion  for  a  lady  to  have  a  curl  or  two  on 
each  side  of  the  face,  close  to  the  line  of  demarcation  that  shows  where 
the  hair  ceases  and  where  the  lovely  complexion  commences,  and  so 
with  hair  on  the  upper  lip  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  curl  is  not  so  often 
seen,  now,  as  it  used  to  be.  The  comic  illustrations  of  Randolph 
Churchill  give  him  plenty  of  contortion  at  each  side  of  his  mouth, 
and  an  extravagant  round  and  round  of  hair  which  is  anything  but 
attractive,  whilst  in  reality  what  he  really  has  is  what  many  men  would 
like  to  imitate.  There  are  some  faces  that  badly  require  an  artistic 
touch  or  two  to  give  them  a  pleasing  appearance,  or  it  may  be  the 
removing  from  them  an  often  seen,  hard,  harsh,  uninteresting 
countenance,  whilst  there  are  others  that  admit  of  no  adding  to  what 
Nature  has  supplied,  and  if  anything  be  done  to  add  to  the  goodness  of 
expression,  and  to  form  and  colour,  will  do  nothing  else  but  mar  that 
which  is  better  left  alone.  There  are  few  faces,  however,  of  this  kind, 
and  the  good  moustache  possessed  by  the  statesman  is  much  added  to, 
and  is  well  suited  to  the  animated  countenance,  by  the  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment  at  each  of  its  points. 

A  heavy  moustache  is  made  lighter  in  appearance  by  curling  it  at  the 
ends,  and  many  a  heavy  face  would  be  lightened  by  placing  an  artistic 
twist  or  semicircle  at  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  in  the  stead  of  stubborn, 
heavy,  club-cut  hair,  finishing  abruptly,  when  elegant  graduation  to  a  fine 
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point  would  be  in  better  unison  with  good  taste.  An  artist  requiring  to 
produce  on  paper  a  rough,  equal  to  Bill  Sykes,  commences  giving  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  countenance  by  making  the  upper  lip  large,  abrupt,  and 
heavy,  and,  if  any  hair  be  upon  it,  it  is  black,  broad,  and  of  abrupt  finish. 
Then  the  contra,  if  he  would  picture  a  Romeo,  an  Adonis,  or  a  lover  of 
Italy  or  Spain,  they  would  be  blessed  with  a  well-shaped  and  pointed 
covering  to  the  upper  part  of  the  outside  of  the  mouth. 

I  have  often  pointed  out  the  folly  of  wearing  a  moustache  when  the 
upper  lip  is  of  such  outline  as  to  be  worth  displaying.  Every  man 
should  wear  a  moustache  dressed  as  I  have  been  describing,  more  or  less 
(except  in  very  exceptional  cases),  when  the  lip  is  deep,  straight,  and 
strained  in  look.  The  secret  of  the  Spanish  ladies  glorying  in  hair 
growing  upon  their  upper  lips  is,  that  it  hides  any  imperfection  in  form 
of  the  face  between  the  mouth  and  nose.  They  wisely  dress  this  hair 
at  the  points,  and  thus  give  it  artistic  worth.  It  seems  strange  that 
whilst  women  in  England  go  nearly  mad  with  distress  from  having 
superfluous  hair  growing  upon  their  faces,  and  doing  everything  they 
possibly  can  to  annihilate  it,  the  Spanish  female  is  only  too  happy  to 
imitate  the  masculine  in  this  particular.  We  think  the  latter  are  the 
wiser  in  this  particular,  for  a  well-shaped  moustache  on  a  lady’s  face  is 
more  calculated  to  act  as  a  contrast  to  the  complexion  than  even  a 
beauty  spot,  as  black  sticking-plaister  used  to  be  and  as  is  now  called. 
And  certainly,  in  this  country,  many  a  badly-shaped  mouth  and  lip 
would  be  hidden  by  its  being  worn. 

I  have,  of  course,  been  speaking  mostly  to  those  men  who  are 
privileged  to  possess  hair  of  strength  upon  the  lip  ;  but  there  are  many 
who  suppose  they  have  little  or  no  hair  upon  the  upper  lip  ;  it  may  be 
for  their  encouragement  that  I  say  that  every  man’s  lip  has  upon  a 
given  space  of  that  part  of  the  face  the  same  number  of  hairs.  .  The 
incipient  moustache  consists  of  as  many  hairs  as  the  full-blown  one. 
The  only  difference  is  that  in  the  latter  every  hair  is  fully  developed, 
showing  its  length  and  individual  thickness,  whilst  the  younger, 
incapable,  and  it  may  be  incipient  one,  consists  of  the  same  number  of 
hairs,  but  they  have  not  the  vigour  and  growth  of  the  more  favoured 
ones.  The  owners  of  these  undeveloped  hairs  despair  of  ever  making 
them  stout  and  lengthy,  for  they  have  tried  so  many  plans  for  their 
increase  in  length  and  bulk,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  They  have  listened 
to  the  recommendations  of  those  who  profess  to  know  how  to  cultivate 
hair,  but  who  can  merely  assert  that  they  know  such  preparations  will 
strengthen  hair,  but  can  give  no  reason  why  they  should.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  developer  of  hair.  As  for  it  or  anything  else  creating  hair  it 
is  impossible,  but  as  an  assistant  to  its  growth  the  explanation  of  it 
will  fully  prove. 

Hair  is  like  unto  plants.  Vegetation  represents  it  exactly  ;  its 
organization  is  analogous,  and  its  life  is  the  same  as  is  this  great  part 
of  Nature.  Such  being  so,  which  can  be  proved  by  the  microscope  and 
by  cultivation,  it  is  necessary,  in  expediting  its  growth,  to  treat  it 
similarly  to  vegetable  life  when  development  is  required.  Climate 
affects  it,  as  seen  in  the  hot  and  cold  zones  ;  pruning  or  cutting 
influences  it  (ask  the  ladies,  who  cut  superfluous  hair  from  the  upper 
lip  and  chin,  when  instead  of  so  doing  they  should  use  a  depilatory,  if 
cutting  strengthens).  The  growth  facilitated  by  cutting  is  enormous, 
and  so  is  the  hair  assisted  by  a  stimulant  to  the  skin  as  a  plant  is  by 
one  suited  to  the  soil.  The  learned  veterinaries,  for  there  are  indeed 
many  very  learned  ones,  know  all  this,  and  prescribe  “  Cantharides” 
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as  the  best  thing  to  use  for  hair  anointing,  and  it  is  this,  suitably 
prepared,  that  I  offer  to  those  who  have  to  lament  an  indifferent-sized 
moustache. 

Curling  hair  at  its  points  with  hot  irons  is  not  desirable,  and  is 
declared  by  some  to  be  most  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  hair.  Gum, 
paste,  and  other  adhesive  matter  is  almost  as  badly  thought  of.  What 
is  wanted  for  curls  at  the  side  of  the  face  is  a  soft  emollient,  giving 
gloss  and  even  lustre,  with  strong  positioning  power  to  keep  the  hair 
curled  with  a  wave  or  half  wave  of  an  elegant  curve,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  must  have  positioning  power,  firm  without  being  sticky  or 
formal.  This  may  seem  a  very  little  requirement,  but  no  moustache  or 
curl  at  the  side  of  the  face  can  look  perfection  without  the  aid  of  a 
proper  preparation  for  hair  twisting.  An  elegant  person  is  elegant 
because  these  and  similar  infinitesimal  items  are  attended  to,  which 
in  the  aggregate  amount  to  something  great  against  ugliness,  and  for 
what  man  and  woman  should  be — a  representation  of  the  last  created 
and  most  to  be  admired  creature,  man  and  woman.  One  word  more. 
I  have  ever  my  pen  behind  my  ear,  ready  to  reply  to  queries  sent  me, 
from  abroad  and  at  home,  respecting  matters  that  mar  or  beautify  the 
human  body.  Send  a  directed  envelope  with  one  or  more  questions, 
and  they  shall  be  answered  promptly  and  fully. 


EECLUSE  BEAUTIES, 

By  Alex.  Ross,  m.a.  ll.d. 

Human  nature  is  fickle,  is  perverse,  obstinate  and  often  diametrically 
opposed  to  good  and  even  common  sense.  As  an  illustration  a  beautiful 
woman  sometimes,  we  hear,  will  forego  the  advantages  of  the  exceptional 
condition  all  are  so  desirous  of  possessing — that  of  bodily  perfection.  She 
will  place  herself  in  a  convent  and  do  evil  by  not  letting  her  fellow 
creatures  be  blest  with  a  sight  of  the  excellent  works  of  her  Creator,  be 
admired,  and  bring  forth  praises  which  all  of  us  should  give  to  any  and 
all  of  the  superior  things  on  the  earth,  and  which  are  evidently  for 
humanity  to  profit  by.  Such  beauties  must  be  imperfect,  it  would  seem 
in  mind,  though  so  beautiful  in  face  and  figure,  and  their  case  is  more 
hopeless  when  we  recollect  that  their  religion  is  mixed  up  with  this 
folly.  True  religion  should  teach  us,  that  the  excellences  of  the  universe 
are  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  good  and  beautiful  and  to  incline  us 
to  be  thankful  for  the  mighty  wonders,  as  well  as  the  small  exquisite 
marvels  found  only  here  and  there,  and  should  surely  prevent  us  ignoring 
handsomeness  whether  it  be  in  woman,  in  man  or  in  the  landscape,  the 
shape  of  lower  creatures,  or  the  flowers  of  the  field.  Such  is  the  folly  of 
these  that  they  even  go  further  than  hide  from  the  appreciative,  they 
hand  over  their  fortunes  to  the  heads  of  convents,  reducing  themselves 
to  beggary,  and  to  the  will  of  the  superiors  of  these  institutions.  Such 
conduct  may  explain  their  taking  from  the  world  what  most  women 
very  rightly  know  to  be  of  unbounded  worth,  and  who  are  wise  enough 
when  unpossessed  of  a  full  share  of  charmingness  to  resort  to  means  of 
artifice  to  enhance  what  is  seen  by  themselves  and  by  others  to  be 
wanted.  Such  strange  behaviour  of  beauties  placing  themselves  in 
convents  is  not  of  modern  date,  we  can  trace  it  back  to  times  when 
civilization  began  to  show  itself  in  this  country.  It  was  introduced  by 
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the  belief  of  many,  that  such  a  sacrifice  in  this  world  would  facilitate 
matters  for  them  in  the  next,  entirely  eschewing  the  thought  that  the 
influence  of  a  pretty  woman  for  good,  if  she  so  please,  is  unbounded. 
The  persuasive  powers  she  possesses  is  enough  to  inspire  half  the  world  to 
deeds  of  heroism,  of  unselfishness,  and  even  to  righteousness  itself.  We 
might  be  disposed  to  think  that  a  beautiful  woman  had  no  beauty  of 
intellect,  did  we  not  know  that  although  some  exclude  themselves  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  world,  they  comparatively  are  but  few,  whilst 
there  are  many  fully  cognizant  of  the  bliss  derived  from  beauty  of 
feature  and  figure,  and  they  use  their  power  to  give  to  others  a  perfect 
happiness  by  a  display  of  their  influence  for  good  and  from  a  goodness 
allowed  by  all  that  every  really  beautiful  woman  possesses,  consisting  of 
a  kindness,  gentleness,  forgiveness,  and  patience,  which  the  rougher,  less 
sentimental  sex  never  had.  The  true  amount  of  influence  is  not  known 
that  is  possessed  by  woman,  and  when  it  is  amalgamated  with  beauty, 
there  is  no  evil  but  what  must  submit  to  its  influence.  Our  much  loved 
Queen,  with  the  attributes  of  every  virtue,  has  rendered  the  greater 
portion  of  the  civilized  world  more  just,  more  temperate,  and  far  more 
human  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  but  had  she  been  a  Yenus,  her  power 
would  have  been  a  hundredfold  even  greater,  great  as  it  is,  for  the  re¬ 
gaining  of  the  Paradise  so  long  lost.  The  possessor  of  excessive  beauty 
should  be  bound  to  give  the  world  in  which  she  lives  the  advantage  of 
seeing  one  of  the  superlatives  of  creation,  and  she  should  know  that 
beauty  is  a  beatific  gift  to  show  the  world  the  marvellous  workings  of 
Him  who  is  the  Maker  of  all  good  things.  And  it  is  equally  the  duty  of 
us  all  to  hide  deformity  in  ourselves,  whether  it  be  in  the  frightful 
birth-mark  of  the  face  or  the  premature  greyness  on  our  heads.  If  we 
be  right-minded,  we  are  happier  in  the  society  of  tasty  and  well-pos¬ 
sessed  people  than  in  that  of  slovenliness  and  thoughtlessness  as  to 
personal  appearance,  and  it  is  enhancing  handsomeness  and  covering 
over  ugliness  that  makes  us  happier  in  ourselves  and  more  enjoyable  to 
others.  Then  we  exhort  those  who  are  blest  with  natural  good  appear¬ 
ance,  as  also  those  having  the  secret  of  producing  artificial  good  looks,  to 
do  good  by  their  presence,  as  do  the  women  with  sweet  voices,  genius  in 
music  and  noble  names. 

There  are  sensitive  natures  that  withdraw  from  the  admiration  of  the 
world  and  who  seldom  go  into  society,  knowing  they  would  be  observed 
above  all  others — a  reflection  to  them  somewhat  painful.  This  is  an 
unhealthy  state  of  mind,  and  it  is  such  that  withdraw  into  convents  and 
place  themselves  under  Lady  Superiors.  Beauty  as  a  rule,  is  indicative 
of  health  in  every  grade  of  natural  life  ;  a  well-shaped  head  properly 
rules  the  body,  but  this  is  quite  the  exception.  The  well-formed  frame 
generally  contains  organic  excellence,  giving  health  and  long  life.  But 
all  are  not  so,  and  it  is  such  that  render  the  world  poorer  by  their 
absence,  whilst  they  deem  they  are  doing  good,  making  this  and  their 
penance  a  tribute  for  happiness  in  the  other  world.  Their  delusion 
goes  further,  they  think  of  being  happy  in  the  worldly  abode  they  have 
chosen,  for  it  is  often  found  not  to  be  Cucvllus  non  facit  monachum,  for 
there  is  often  found  a  spirit  of  dissension.  Can  this  be  wondered  at 
when  we  recollect  how  unnatural  it  is,  so  opposite  to  >'  ature’s  inten¬ 
tions,  that  the  beautiful  creatures,  whether  they  be  English,  Italian,  or 
Spanish,  should  be  other  than  as  bright  luminaries  in  this  our  other¬ 
wise  dark  world  ?  Let  us  hope  that  the  Beauties  will  hear  of  this  treat¬ 
ment  at  some  of  the  houses,  and  shudder  at  the  idea  of  hair  shirts, 
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common  food,  and  cruel  flogging.  Doubtless  there  are  some  women,  as 
also  men,  who  will  withdraw  from  the  active  duties  of  life  that  they  may 
have  quiet,  safety,  and  freedom  from  the  torment  of  labour  both  mental 
and  physical,  but  when  this  is  the  reason  for  their  retirement  it  becomes 
a  palpable  sin  of  omission,  and  they  are  in  duty  bound  to  assist  their 
brothers  and  sisters  by  both  their  presence  and  assistance. 


THE  MALE  TOILET;  OB,  SECOND  YOUTH. 

By  Alex.  Eoss,  m.a.,  21,  Lamb’s  Conduit  St.,  London,  W.C.,  near  the 

Foundling  Hospital. 

We  men  may  pretend  we  care  little  as  to  what  our  fellows  think  of  our 
appearance,  we  may  assume  to  be  indifferent  as  to  the  scrutinizing 
inspection  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  we  may  even  speak  disparagingly  of 
those  who  attempt  to  improve  their  looks  by  the  aid  of  the  tailor  and  the 
devices  of  the  coiffeur ,  whilst  everyone  of  us,  each  and  all,  do  something  to 
enhance  good  looks,  and  even  handsomeness.  It  is  part  of  humanity  to 
desire  to  be  above  mediocrity  in  appearance,  and  the  frequent  reflection 
in  the  looking-glass,  the  constant  brushing  and  polishing,  the  shaving  and 
combing,  the  employing  of  the  good-fitter,  and  the  anxious  selecting  of 
jewellery,  down  to  the  choosing  suitable  colour  and  thickness  of  the 
walking-stick,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  in  the  mind  of  all  men  to 
be  at  least  pleasant  in  appearance,  and  tastefully  habited,  toiletted,  and 
bedizened. 

Not  only  is  this  desire  innate,  but  it  is  in  reason  ;  so  that  the  wiser 
the  man,  the  more  will  he  do  in  this  direction.  He  knows  that  good 
appearance  is  a  perpetual  recommendation  to  him  in  every  step  of  life  ; 
he  is  aware  that  a  pleasant  countenance  is  ever  welcome  ;  he  knows 
that  good  taste  is  appreciated  by  all,  though  often  unconsciously  and 
he  has  had  experience  that  bad  appearance  has  frustrated  many  a  man 
in  success  in  obtaining  lucrative  appointments  and  wealthy  positions. 
But  enough  on  this  point,  for  doubtless  all  will  allow  that  a  fair  amount 
of  personal  attention  is  necessary  for  mixing  favourably  with  the  world, 
and  I  will  now  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  it  has  also  served  me  for 
an  introduction  to  an  endeavour  to  show — When,  Where,  and  How  we 
should  give  attention  to  ourselves,  to  mitigate  personal  imperfections 
and  increase  our  good  looks. 

Fifty  years  is  said  to  be  the  youth  of  old  age — many  would  think 
that  this  youth  should  be  considered  to  commence  ten  years  before  this, 
but  no  matter  ;  if  you  wish  to  enjoy  the  delights  and  advantages  of  this 
second  juvenility,  let  the  good  taste,  the  care,  attention,  the  study  and 
exactness,  be  given  to  personal  appearance  that  you  did  twenty  or  thirty 
years  previously.  The  smoothness  of  the  skin  may  have  departed,  the 
colour  of  the  hair  on  the  face,  I  mean  the  eyebrows,  lashes,  and  whiskers, 
as  also  the  moustache,  will  have  a  decided  tendency  to  dinginess  of 
colour  and  even  greyness. 

Obesity  or  attenuation  may  be  supervening.  The  stoutness  may  be  in 
embryo,  but  its  indication  is  palpable.  Attenuation  may  threaten,  as 
seen  in  the  narrow  shoulders  and  the  careworn  tendency  of  the  features. 
Spareness  of  once  plentiful  hair  interspersed  with  grey  ones  threaten¬ 
ing  to  become  conspicuous.  All  these  indications  are  of  the  second  youth, 
are  cognizant  representatives  of  it,  and  without  exception  we  all  desire 
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for  a  prolongation  of  manly  vigour  and  appearance,  hence  my  attempt 
to  give  useful  information  to  that  end. 

When  in  this  second  youth,  we  are  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
desireableness  of  having  an  appearance  becoming  us  in  every  parti¬ 
cular.  Ill-fitting  garments,  warts,  pimples,  crooked  limbs  and  bald 
heads,  corpulency  and  meagre  looks,  we  are  fully  aware,  are  drawbacks 
to  our  prosperity  and  happiness.  This  was  not  so  in  our  former  youth, 
for,  although  if  nature  had  not  favoured  us  with  handsomeness,  we 
thoughtlessly  went  through  those  early  years  paying  comparatively 
little  attention  to  the  best  means  for  enhancing  good  looks,  being  more 
or  less  content  with  the  gifts  of  Dame  Nature — not  but  many  of  us  did 
bestow  time  and  means  upon  our  toilets,  but  compared  with  what  is 
now  proper  to  do,  is  severely  contrasting.  This  youth  of  old  age  has 
more  incentive,  more  cause,  for  personal  attention  than  did  the  primary 
one.  The  eyes,  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  hair,  the  teeth,  and  the  figure, 
gait,  and  deportment,  all  require  the  hand  of  artifice  to  place  them  to 
advantage,  and  in  its  time  artistic  appliances  are  more  in  request  for  its 
service  than  at  any  other. 

But,  you  ask,  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Where  are  the  alterations  for 
the  better  to  be  begun  ? 

Let  it  commence  with  the  tips  of  the  toes  and  end  with  the 
crown  of  the  head.  If  the  hard  excrescences  called  corns  be  upon 
the  feet,  the  gait,  and  the  general  movement  of  the  whole  body  will  be 
neither  elegant  nor  manly.  See  to  it,  that  these  are  removed,  these 
tormentors  of  the  pedestrian,  whose  walk  becomes  a  waddle,  and  his 
stature  a  mere  bundle  of  clothing.  The  crown  of  the  head— how  has 
it  fared  during  the  forty  or  fifty  years?  To  answer  this  you  take  the 
hand-glass,  place  it  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  larger 
one  in  front,  you  reply,  meagre  and  spare  of  hair.  If  you  are  decidedly 
bald,  nothing  on  earth  can  recreate  that  which  you  have  lost ;  if  there 
be  not  literally  baldness,  but  merely  thinness  of  hair,  then  speedily 
apply  an  astringent  to  stay  its  falling  ;  have  the  skin  of  the  scalp 
tightened  as  you  would  treat  the  gums  when  the  teeth  are  loose. 
Having  thus  prevented  the  falling,  use  the  means  for  stimulating  the 
growing  of  hair.  No  better  stimulant  is  there  than  the  preparation  of 
Spanish  Fly  properly  prepared  for  this  purpose.  For  an  unquestionably 
bald  head  there  is  no  alternative  but  the  wearing  of  a  Scalp.  This 
suggestion  would  surprise  some,  but  when  I  say  that  these  Scalps  are 
perfectly  natural  in  appearance,  and  explain  more  fully  how  they 
fasten  and  amalgamate  with  what  hair  grows  upon  the  head,  the 
surprise  will  turn  to  approval  of  the  device  for  covering  more  or  less  of 
the  head  that  baldness  inflicts.  These  Scalps  are  made  the  size  of  the 
bald  place,  sometimes  not  larger  than  a  five-shilling  piece,  at  others  not 
smaller  than  a  saucer  ;  the  foundation  of  these  appliances  are  made  of 
white  human  hair,  which  hair  is  crossed  and  recrossed  to  form  meshea 
into  which  are  knotted  or  fastened  the  darker  hairs  that  are  to  comb 
into  and  amongst  those  that  are  of  growth  upon  the  wearer’s  head.  So 
beautifully  are  these  made  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  that  they  are 
artificial,  for  the  natural  skin  is  seen  between  the  hairs,  and  as  the 
foundation  of  white  hair  is  transparent,  the  hair  is  as  though  it  grew 
from  the  skin.  One,  two,  or  three  small  snaps  secure  the  Scalp  to  the 
growing  hair,  so  that  it  admits  of  vigorous  brushing,  and  rids  the  wearer 
of  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  being  removed.  Nothing  could  be  more 
perfect  in  every  particular  than  these  head  coverers  and  the  agreeable 
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change  they  produce  ;  the  number  of  years  they  take  off  the  crown  of 
the  head  is  never  less  than  ten  to  fifteen  ;  so  that  a  bald-headed  man  of 
fifty-five  looks,  in  years,  forty  to  forty-five. 

We  will  now  say  something  as  to  the  loss  of  colour  of  hair  in  this 
second  youth. 

Decided  greyness  is  less  frequent  than  is  a  few  grey  hairs,  and  the 
white  hairs  mixing  with  the  darker  at  the  sides  of  the  head  just  above 
the  whiskers,  as  also  the  patch  of  white  on  the  lower  jaw  is  enough  to 
make  us  look  shabby,  decaying  and  deprived  of  pleasing  appearance. 
The  remedy,  I  need  not  say,  is,  dye  these  obtruders.  If  a  good  hair 
dye  be  used  nothing  is  more  simple,  nothing  so  easy  and  satisfactory. 
A  proper  colourer,  I  am  aware,  is  not  to  be  had  everywhere,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  would  refer  my  readers  to  the  announcements  at  the  end  of  this 
pamphlet  as  to  where  they  are  to  be  obtained.  There  are  dyes  to  suit 
every  shade  of  colour,  and  if  the  article  be  a  good  one  the  effect  upon 
the  grey  ness  is  instantaneous.  The  form  of  applying  this  useful 
auxiliary  to  appearance,  is  merely  to  damp  a  small,  stiff  brush  with  the 
liquid,  and  pass  it  through  the  few  hairs  at  the  temples,  and  it  may  be 
in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  through  the  hair  growing  upon  the 
prominent  part  of  the  lower  jaw.  Such  being  done,  the  result  is  really 
marvellous  ;  the  face  at  once  brightens  up  with  pleasure,  tending  to 
give  further  tokens  of  agreeable  change  to  fthe  look  of  one  reduced 
in  years  apparently  fully  ten  winters  and  summers. 

The  eyebrows  should  be  treated  as  have  been  the  whiskers,  and  the 
moustache  (if  worn)  should  not  be  overlooked.  Of  course  there  are 
many  other  devices  might  be  adopted  for  improving  the  face  and  head, 
bnt  those  we  have  mentioned  we  think  will  meet  with  approval  from 
the  majority  of  those  past  the  age  of  forty,  whilst  were  we  to  give 
particulars  of  anything  beyond  these,  they  might  be  termed  “  get  ups.” 
There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  these  latter,  and  therefore  we  will 
leave  them  undwelt  upon,  and  will  now  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
figure  of  this  so  called  second  youth. 

Obese  tendency  much  militates  against  a  youthful  appearance — 
indeed  there  is  an  inelegance  in  it  that  must  prevent  anyone  looking 
well.  It  gives  disproportion  in  size  and  weight ;  it  destroys  the  idea 
of  the  one  possessing  it  being  agile,  comfortable  or  happy.  It  gives  one 
the  notion  or  rather  the  sensation  of  discomfort,  helplessness  and  age. 
As  for  symmetrical  figure,  it  is  beyond  possession  while  this  undispersed 
fat  exists.  Alkaline  medicine,  alkaline  drinks,  will  greatly  tend  to  a 
lessening  of  bulk,  and  if  accompanied  with  suitable  diet,  exercise  and 
the  Turkish  bath,  the  unhappy  one  may  be  made  good  in  figure  and 
comfortable  in  feeling  and  pleasant  to  look  upon.*  Often  after  forty- 
five  years  attenuation  sets  in,  and  treatment  diametrically  opposite  to 
that  for  over-fatness  is  desirable,  and  by  carefully  carrying  out  the 
code  laid  down  by  the  hand  of  experience,  guided  by  the  head  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  plumpness  in  proper  proportion  follows,  and  the  meagre, 
weazelly  individual  becomes  fairly  plump,  duly  profiled,  and  not 
deficient  in  weight.  There  is  one  more  cardinal  point  for  men  to  pay 
attention  to,  as  they  reach  the  years  we  have  been  commenting  upon. 
It  is  the  deportment,  the  gait,  the  bearing  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  upon 


*  Mr.  Boss  would  be  happy  to  receive  particulars  of  any  case  of  obesity,  and  to  furnish 
medicine  and  give  rules  for  the  entire  dispersing  of  superfluous  bulk.  Letters,  accom¬ 
panied  with  directed  envelopes,  receive  immediate  replies. 
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the  limbs,  "how  it  is  propelled,  how  swayed  to  and  fro,  or  carried  with 
an  adjustment,  giving  elegance. 

Bunions,  enlarged  toe-joints,  remains  of  gout,  varicose,  and  weakness 
of  the  joints,  will  give  an  awkward  bearing,  an  inelegance  itself  ;  it 
therefore  behoves  those  persons  so  inconvenienced  to  immediately 
resort  to  means  suited  to  the  removal  of  these  impediments,  for  if  they 
be  not  done  away  with  it  is  impossible  to  carry  oneself  in  middle  life  as 
we  would  very  properly  desire  to  do.  The  means  referred  to  can  be 
found  by  reading  the  advertisements  at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet, 
and  the  writer  would  be  very  willing  to  give  information  respecting 
admirable  means  for  removing  these  many  imperfections  incidental  to 
man,  and  more  particularly  to  men  of  fifty. 

The  ancients  coloured  their  hair  and  wore  wigs,  a  specimen  of  which 
covering  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  They  placed  small  pieces 
of  hair,  when  nature  had  sparingly  supplied,  as  I  would  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  those  men  with  bald  patches  upon  the  heads  the  size  of  a  five 
shilling  piece  to  the  dimensions  of  a  saucer.  Dyeing  of  giey  hair  was  in 
vogue  even  amongst  the  Assyrians,  and  men  are  wise  who  in  these  days 
colour  premature  greyness.  The  beard  and  whiskers  in  our  days 
call  for  artificial  colour  years  before  the  hair  upon  the  head,  although 
the  hairs  on  the  face  are  more  than  twenty  years  younger  than  their 
neighbours,  whether  it  was  so  amongst  the  G-reeks  we  do  not  know  for 
certain,  but  wrould  suppose  that  as  alkali  in  soap  was  not,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  used  as  now,  they  retained  the  colour  of  the  hair  in  the 
moustache  and  beard  even  later  m  life  than  in  the  older  hair  upon  the 
head. 

White  hair  may  be  considered  in  appearance  patriarchal  and  may 
here  and  there  suit  a  face,  but  dark  hair  as  a  rule  is  greatly  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  Grecians  wore  much  hair  upon  the  face  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  cultivated  people  would  do  otherwise  than  be  particular  as 
to  colour  and  even  tint,  and  doubtless  this  was  accomplished  by  the 
means  of  Hair  Dyes  (not  Restorers)  but  by  decided  colour  matter, 
chemically  producing  permanent  and  natural  appearing  tint  and  shade. 
A  long  beard  was  considered  by  them  to  indicate  that  its  owner  was  a 
philosopher,  and  so  we  in  these  days  may  note  that  it  gives  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  intellectuality. 

Every  man  is  desirous,  and  most  desirous,  to  possess  the  manly 
appendage  of  hair,  and  it  is  painful  to  see  many  advancing  in  life  who 
are  not  ornamented  with  this  natural  adornment.  Science  and  Art  have 
done  so  much  in  solving  the  difficult  question  as  how  to  make  hair 
grow,  that  now  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  bare  faces  we  alas  !  so  often  see. 
The  analogy  existing  between  vegetation  and  hair  enables  all  to  cultivate 
plants  and  tresses  upon  the  same  principles.  If  another  reason  is  wanted 
for  the  condemning  of  bare  faces,  let  us  say  that  veterinary  surgeons 
create  the  growth  of  hair  when  necessary  upon  the  horse  and  dog,  and 
that  as  human  nature  is  more  or  less  the  same  as  these  animals  a 
modified  treatment  of  the  same  character  is  attended  with  the  same 
result.*  In  days  gone  by  the  Jews  considered  it  a  disgrace  to  have  no 
hair  upon  the  face,  and  it  was  by  the  Romans  a  punishment  inflicted 
to  take  off  the  beard — Look  to  it,  ye  with  smooth  faces,  that  you  at 
once  commence  the  growth  of  hair. 

*  See  Alex.  Ross’  Essay  on  Hair,  sliowing  amongst  many  things  that  hair,  like 
vegetable  life,  can  be  propagated  by  transplanting  slips  of  lengthy  portions.  Write  for 
copy,  sending  two  stamps. 
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Let  me  make  a  remark  or  two  as  to  the  length  of  hair.  All  sorts  of 
extravagance  has  been  practised  in  this — the  Chinese  and  Japanese  have 
worn  their  hair  an  inelegant  and  inconvenient  length,  and  even  the 
Germans  have  allowed  their  beards  to  touch  the  ground,  whilst  in  these 
days  the  hair  on  a  man’s  head  is  so  short  that  the  scalp  is  apparent,  and 
the  hair’s  length  is  not  more  than  the  16th  part  of  an  ounce.  All 
Grecians  were  not  born  handsome,  and  they  knew  it,  and  their  better 
taste  told  them  that  badly  shapened  heads  might  be  put  to  advantage 
by  being  gracefully  covered  with  undulating  or  waving  tresses.  Homer 
frequently  speaks  of  the  Greeks  as  long-haired  Greeks.  Achilles  had  a 
friend,  and  when  he  died,  the  long  light-haired  Achilles  sacrificed 
his  own  hair  at  the  funeral  pyre.  All  the  Spartans  wore  the  hair 
long,  and  it  behoves  men  of  the  present  day  to  insist  upon  the 
hair  cutter  leaving  some  hair  upon  the  head,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  arrange  it  according  to  the  shape  of  the  head’s  requirements, 
and  this  holds  good  with  the  sparing  of  the  hair  on  the  face.  Let 
the  hair  be  only  removed  where  it  proves  to  be  a  cover  of  a  hand¬ 
some  chin,  an  outlined  and  well  chiselled  upper  lip,  or  when  the 
contour  of  the  face  is  perfect.  Depth  of  colour  often  gives  seeming 
quantity,  and  if  colouring  preparations  are  judiciously  chosen — that  is, 
not  too  dark  for  the  colour  of  the  skin,  or,  when  the  complexion  admits 
it,  of  an  amount  of  chestnut  tint  that  borders  on  the  red.  These  people 
were  fond  of  light  shades,  and  their  dyes  for  the  hair  were  seldom  black. 
These  ancients  were  passionately  fond  of  excellence  in  form.  The  vulgar 
gait  we  see  so  often  practised  in  our  walks,  is  often  produced  by  bent 
limbs,  which,  if  the  Greeks  possessed,  means  would  be  at  once  employed 
to  remove  the  imperfection.  Although  this  is  offered  to  men  of  the 
present  day,  and  even  given  publicity  to  by  advertisements  in  our  papers, 
few  resort  to  the  art  which  straightens  the  limb3  and  thus  enables  men 
to  walk  erect  and  with  the  appearance  of  the  dignity  they  should 
possess.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  we  are  not  well  informed  as  to  the  smaller 
affairs  of  the  Greeks  other  than  from  inferences  drawn  from  facts 
tangible  and  transparent.  Curled  hair  was  plentiful,  we  know,  and  the 
pictures  and  statues  of  their  production  show  this  much,  and  as  I  am 
unaware  of  any  instrument  being  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  or  as 
having  been  found  by  explorers  of  modern  date,  I  conclude  that 
they  must  have  been  acquainted  with  a  preparation  for  producing  a 
wave  in  the  hair,  vieing  with  each  other  as  to  who  should  have  the 
most  curly  hair.  Superfluous  hair  always  has  been  a  torment  to 
Eastern  people,  and  indeed  more  or  less  so  to  every  country  ;  and 
incipient  beards  on  ladies’  faces  and  an  extension  of  whiskers  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  lower  eyelid  of  men’s  faces  has  caused  all  kinds  of  endea¬ 
vours  to  clear  a  portion  of  the  skin.  The  last  device  has  been  a  Depilatory 
which,  being  in  paste  consistency,  is  easily  applied  and,  being  allowed 
to  remain  upon  the  objectionable  hair  chemically  acts  so  as  to  destroy 
it.  This  hair  killer  is  now  used  much  for  hair  growing  in  the  nostrils 
and  ears,  and  sometimes  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  forehead,  and  backs 
of  the  hands.  By  those  nervous  in  shaving  it  is  resorted  to,  to  dispense 
with  the  razor.  Warts,  moles,  excrescences  of  the  skin,  have  to  submit 


*  This  refers  to  the  Splints  invented  for  limbs  imperfect  in  form,  and  for  the  common 
inelegance  of  out- standing  toe  joints,  and  numerous  other  miseries  the  legs  and  feet  are 
subject  to.  Such  are  supplied  by  Alex.  Boss. 
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to  preparations  having  for  their  base  this  wonderful  chemical.  For 
moles  and  warts  a  liquid  is  used,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  decoction  of 
its  principal,  mixed  with  other  ingredients.  A  remedy  to  corns  is  nc 
small  matter  of  interest,  and  I  take  it  that  few  greater  benefits  exist 
than  that  of  freeing  the  feet  from  those  excrescences,  which  prevent 
the  gait  of  any  being  pleasant  and  elegant.  But,  to  rise  from  the  feet  to 
the  head  ;  plentiful  hair  was  general  among  the  male  ancients  ;  the 
locks  used  to  fall  in  waves  over  the  forehead,  which  in  cases  of  pro¬ 
minent  features,  greatly  toned  down  any  irregularity  in  their  dimensions. 
My  subject  is  inexhaustible,  but  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  incite  in 
the  minds  of  my  fellows  that  the  neglect  they  display  in  every  day  life 
is  the  opposite  of  wisdom,  and  therefore  a  loss  to  their  advantages  as  it 
is  to  their  comfort,  pleasure  and  self-respect. 


HANDSOME  MEN;  OB,  HOW  TO  LOOK  WELL. 

BY  ALEX.  BOSS,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

BYRON,  in  writing  Don  Juan ,  said,  “  I  want  a  hero,  an  uncommon 
want,”  and  in  writing  upon  handsome  men  I  feel  similarly  positioned. 
I  know  much  of  great  men,  good  men,  handsome  in  intellect, 
bright  in  inspiration,  fluent  in  talk,  fertile  in  imagination,  and  adepts 
in  difficulties  and  equal  to  urgent  emergency  ;  but,  little  is  told  me  of 
their  personal  elegance  or  otherwise.  I  look  into  English  history,  and 
how  little  I  find  to  explain  the  height  and  breadth,  the  darkness  or  fair¬ 
ness  of  our  great  men,  whether  they  be  poets,  scientific  leaders,  states¬ 
men  or  warriors,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Milton,  a  Herschel,  a  Wolfe,  a  Hawke, 
or  a  Pitt,  little  or  no  explanation  of  their  appearance  is  given  by  their 
biographers  ;  if  I  refer  to  the  Continent  1  have  no  better  success. 
Charlemagne,  the  great  revolutionists,  Barnare,  Marat,  La  Fayette, 
Oloatz  Danton,  Mirabeau,  Brissot  and  others  ;  and  so  if  I  had  gone  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  for  imformation  as  to  the  personal  appearance 
of  great  men,  little  or  no  information  would  have  been  given  me.  Well, 
it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  find  a  crumb  of  information  as  to  looks, 
here  and  there — a  crumb  !  and  so  I  did,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
and  that  was,  after  much  research,  the  shape  of  the  nose  of  the  great 
Cyrus.  I  found  it  was  crooked,  which  tormented  the  great  warrior  so 
much,  that  a  device  was  made  to  press  it  in  the  right  direction  ;  in  modem 
language  the  device  was  a  “Nose  Machine,”  a  contrivance  now  so  well 
known  amongst  crooked  noses. 

Another  crumb  or  two  consisted  of  a  few  particulars  of  the  ugliness 
in  some  men  of  more  modern  date,  to  wit,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Swift 
were  ugly,  the  only  mark  of  pleasing  appearance  in  Swift  was,  that 
his  eyes  were  blue  and  had  fascination.  A  very  common  looking  man 
was  the  great  poet  Wordsworth.  Nelson,  I  learned,  was  very  insig¬ 
nificant  in  looks,  being  small,  thin,  and  common.  Butler,  who  wrote 
Ifudibras,  Dryden  also,  were  the  opposite  of  handsome.  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well  the  pictures  show  us  how  weak  and  warty  and  pimply  was  his  ill¬ 
shaped  face.  Addison  was  not  good-looking.  Thomson,  the  poet,  was  fat, 
and  yet  emaciated  in  looks.  Samuel  Johnson  had  a  bad  complexion,  and 
was  fond  of  biting  his  nails.  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  marked  with  the 
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smallpox,  he  was  a  small  man,  not  a  good  figure.  An  uninteresting 
face  had  Curran,  the  great  Irish  orator,  but  was  remarkable  for  the 
lustre  of  his  eyes  when  addressing  his  hearers.  Bed  hair  had  Kousseau, 
and  a  gait  clumsy  and  unbecoming.  Corneille  was  hugely  ill-shaped 
and  taciturn.  A  man  of  great  worth  was  the  early  poet  Alain  Chartier, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  hideous  in  appearance. 

Studying  the  classics,  you  may  learn  what  is  handsome  in  man,  but 
you  will  be  little  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  Homer,  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Socrates,  and  others  of  ancient  date  ;  neither  have  the  ancients 
left  more  than  a  sprinkling  of  information  as  to  means  employed  by 
them  for  enhancing  good  looks.  Of  course,  there  will  be  incidental 
information  in  order  to  contrast  mind  and  matter,  or  to  express  sur¬ 
prise  that  a  little  man  should  be  a  warrior  and  a  commander  of  his 
thousands,  or  that  a  man  of  taste,  genius,  or  poetic  beauty  and 
exactness,  should  corporeally  be  a  Daniel  Lambert,  or  a  Tom  Sayers. 
In  appearance,  what  was  Alcibiades,  Cyrus,  Xenophon,  Epaminondas, 
or  Alexander  ?  Nobody  tells  us.  One  would  suppose,  that  as  in  Abdera, 
people  were  born  stupid,  with  the  incongruity  of  now  and  again  a  wise 
one  presenting  himself,  as  did  Democritus  and  Pythagoras,  both  natives 
of  Abdera.  Perhaps  the  very  pride  of  men,  ancient  and  modem,  may 
account  for  no  ample  description  of  their  personal  appearance,  for  the 
ancients  did  all  they  could  to  make  the  world  believe  they  descended 
from  the  gods  and  did  not  arise  from  mean  ancestry  ;  and  the  moderns 
talk  much  of  hereditary  grandeur  and  worth,  which  three  parts  of 
them  are  not  entitled  to.  Even  Admirable  Crichton,  who  excelled  all 
his  fellows  in  his  toilet  and  in  natural  good  looks,  as  well  as  in  all 
accomplishments,  has  never  had  in  detail  his  handsome  appearance  fully 
described.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  male  sex  to  have  their  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  described,  but  their  handsomeness  and  ugliness 
is  never  amply  dwelt  upon.  Alaric,  the  great  Gothic  king,  one  believes, 
from  circumstances  as  to  his  colour  of  skin,  his  athletic  excellence  in 
build,  his  graceful  gait  and  superior  expression  suited  to  such  a  monarch, 
and  so  with  numerous  others.  Hannibal,  Cassar,  Bruce,  and  many 
English  of  renown,  in  arms,  art,  and  literature.  We  only  draw  con¬ 
clusions  from  probabilities.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  Is  it,  that 
mankind  is  of  such  bad  taste  that  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  creation, 
man ,  is  neglected  ?  Is  it  that  artistic  qualities  are  so  indifferent  to  the 
condition  of  minds  prominent  in  the  lives  of  those  who  are  known 
to  have  been  of  excellence,  and  who  lived  thousands  of  years  ago  and 
known  as  Grecian  men.  Truly,  no,  we  must  believe  it  was  pride  ;  that 
their  conception  of  the  beautiful  was  so  far  above  what  they  found  in 
their  own  persons,  that  their  vanity  led  them  when  thinking  of 
posterity’s  judgment,  to  have  the  desire  that  they  should  be  well 
thought  of  as  to  looks,  and  that  their  bodies,  like  their  minds,  might  be 
thought  worthy  the  gods’  production. 

Yerily,  with  we  moderns,  it  is  a  deficiency  of  artistic  taste,  the 
quality  so  necessary  to  render  our  lives  different  in  their  surroundings 
to  the  lower  creation,  and  to  bring  us  more  upon  a  level  with  the 
beauties  and  excellences  of  superior  beings.  If  this  be  so,  look  to  it 
that  ugliness,  negligence,  the  don't  care  mode  of  toilet  and  living  be 
thrust  on  one  side  and  become  more  as  a  being  in  unison  with  the  beauty 
of  creation  and  far  away  from  the  common  and  least  worthy  of  re¬ 
cognition.  There  are  a  few  men  of  superior  kind,  of  good  taste,  and  I 
would  call  attention  to  them  that  it  may  be  seen  how  vastly  different 
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they  are  in  appearance  to  men  generally.  Most  of  us  know  one,  here 
and  there,  who  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  gentlemanly,  which  means 
not  only  so  in  manners  but  in  appearance.  It  may  be,  that  such  a 
person  is  not  in  possession  of  a  superfluity  of  cash,  yet  he  dresses  well, 
and  the  dressing  of  his  face  as  well  as  his  body  is  different  to  his 
fellows.  The  moustache  exists  or  is  non  est  according  to  the  desirable¬ 
ness  of  its  existence  or  no  ;  the  whisker  is  full  or  spare  according  to  the 
profile  of  the  face  ;  the  beard  is  worn  as  a  coverer  of  an  imperfectly- 
shaped  chin  or  is  removed  in  order  that  a  jaw  well-formed  and  indica¬ 
tive  of  good  qualities  in  character  should  be  seen.  Think  again  of  such 
an  exceptional  man,  what  may  we  notice  ?  The  hair  is  not  cut  close  to 
the  head  unless  the  cranium  be  of  good  shape,  whilst  a  fulness  of 
hair  at  the  back  of  the  ears  will  be  allowed,  if  the  face  be  thin, 
attenuated  or  pale,  to  act  to  the  features  as  a  frame,  he  knowing  that 
some  pictures  will  bear  fuller  frame  than  others.  If  a  man  of  taste  finds 
Time  telling  upon  him  he  will  use  the  auxiliaries  of  art  to  assist  him  to 
keep  away,  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  the  hand  of  Time,  and  thus  he 
will  be  able  to  lengthen  the  days  of  young  manhood  and  leave  to  the 
last  the  grumbling  and  discontent  of  the  prematurely  old.  I  say 
prematurely,  because  those  who  do  nothing  to  stay  old  Time’s  marks 
upon  their  features  too  soon,  persuade  themselves  and  show  to  others 
that  they  are  past  the  joys  of  life,  although  they  might,  if  they  pleased, 
have  years  more  of  happiness  such  as  is  had  in  youth  or  middle  life. 

I  referred  to  classical  history  as  not  supplying  my  want — that  of  a 
hero,  or  one  who  could  show  me  that  any  lived  superior  in  appreciation 
of  corporeal  appearance,  superinduced  by  art.  But  I  take  it  that  this 
is,  because  so  many  hundreds,  yea,  thousands,  of  years  have  passed  since 
the  Grecians  existed  as  a  superior  people,  and  I  have  as  well  as  every¬ 
body  else  to  acknowledge,  that  our  tuition  of  art  and  taste,  comes  from 
the  spare  remains  of  the  wonderful  people  who  lived  so  long  time  past. 
These,  the  wisest  community  in  all  history,  made  the  best  of  all  material 
to  conduct  to  good  form,  colour,  and  general  appearance  ;  but  what  we 
have  to  regret  is,  that,  although  the  Grecians,  perhaps,  paid  as  much 
attention  to  the  colouring,  cultivating,  toning,  and  displaying  colour 
upon  the  human  body  as  they  did  on  the  substance  for  pictures,  yet 
we  have,  positively  next  to  nothing  left  to  show  their  power 
of  enhancing  beauty  and  handsomeness  in  man  and  woman.  They 
wisely  considered  that  all  connected  with  their  lives  should  be  in 
good  taste,  and  they  believed  it  to  be  a  duty  to  paint  away  imperfec¬ 
tions  upon  the  face,  when  it  could  not  be  removed  or  hidden  by  other 
means.  Padding  for  figure  was  resorted  to,  if  it  ever  found  athletic 
games  and  judicious  pressure  did  not  give  symmetry  to  form  and  shape. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  excess  in  such  attention  and  expense  of  time  and 
money  is  an  error,  but  I  would  pronounce  an  equal  declaration  of  fault 
in  omitting  a  fulfilment  of  a  duty  now  universally  overlooked.  It  is 
the  sin  of  omission  brought  about  by  an  encouragement  of  the  phara- 
saical  in  things  beautiful,  things  in  unison  with  the  beautiful  in 
creation. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  means  employed  by  the  ancients  for 
the  improving  of  the  appearance  of  men  and  women. 

Kohl  was  used  by  the  ancients,  and  in  many  an  Egyptian  tomb  have 
been  found  the  bottle  of  asbolum  and  the  bodkins  for  its  use.  Men  of 
the  present  day  produce  an  artificial  gloss  to  their  hair  by  the  use  of 
pomade  and  fine  oils,  and  a  polish  to  their  beards  and  whiskers  with 
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brilliantine.  This  artifice  will  do  without  disguise,  but  ask  them  or 
those  with  lessened  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  to  use  Kohl,  and  they  would 
think  it  unmanly.  The  incongruity  of  thinking  well  of  one  artifice 
and  condemning  the  other  is  seldom  seen,  and  it  is  only  those  with  the 
good  taste  and  common-sense  of  the  Grecian,  Egyptian,  and  Assyrian, 
that  would  see  the  analogy  between  the  one  and  the  other.  The  Greeks 
were  great  users  of  cosmetiques ;  many  of  the  writers  of  their  days 
referred  to  this.  Homer  mentions  or  refers  to  the  painting  of  the  face, 
a  dreadful  thing,  say  the  masculine  gender,  and  yet,  if  a  birth-mark 
or  a  scar  exists,  the  gender  will  smear  over  pigments  to  hide  the  same. 
But,  strange  as  it  is,  if  the  face  be  pale  or  the  hair  turn  white,  it  is  said  to 
be  better  to  leave  them  as  they  are,  to  be  a  refuser  of  hair  dye  or  a 
roseate  bloom,  that  would  give  them  a  healthy  and  happy  appearance. 
Where  is  the  congruity  in  thus  acting  ? — the  pallor  or  the  death-mark,  and 
the  stern  mark  of  Time  is  a  disfigurement,  as  is  the  scar  or  the  hereditary 
mark.  There  may  be  difference  in  degree,  but  in  fact  they  are  of  the 
same,  each  and  both  are  ugliness  in  man,  and  each  should  have  the  aid 
of  art  and  science. 

St.  Evremond  said  a  woman’s  sighs  are  for  her  lost  beauty,  and  we 
doubt  not  but  the  handsomeness  of  man  is  as  much  deplored,  although 
not  given  utterance  to,  as  it  is  considered  the  right  thing  to  eschew  or 
not  attach  importance  to  a  han  isome  face,  a  fine  figure,  or  an  elegant 
gait. 

Phoenician  royalty,  in  the  person  of  a  princess,  approved  of  the  art 
of  adornment,  whether  by  dress  or  cosmetiques,  and  the  teachers  of  the 
arts  promulgated  the  means  employed  by  this  beauty  ;  she  had  in¬ 
structed  that  Asbolum  should  be  used  to  red  brows  or  lashes,  and 
Pcederos  and  Anchusa  for  the  skin.  Aristophanes  informs  his  readers 
in  his  Plutus,  of  preparations  for  the  complexion,  and  so  I  might  go  on 
enumerating  a  goodly  number  of  things,  which,  in  these  days  of  neglect 
in  this  particular,  would  be  waste  of  thought  and  time.  I  will  be  con¬ 
tent  with  having  showed  that  handsomeness  in  man]  is  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  it  would  seem  to  be  from  the  little  doing  there  is  to  enhance 
good  looks.  Dress,  however,  is  another  matter,  and  doubt  not  but  this 
is  treated  with  a  little  more  consideration,  although  a  great  difference 
of  good  taste  is  apparent.  The  Greeks  never  were  so  unwise  as  to  wear 
a  tall  hat,  and  every  man  of  taste,  bad  or  good,  finds  a  difficulty  in 
getting  a  shape  that  will  least  disfigure  him,  and  the  artist  will  beg  of 
you  not  to  have  your  likeness  painted  with  a  hat  on.  The  thinner  the 
face  the  narrower  was  the  brim  of  head-covering  of  the  Grecian ;  the 
taller  the  figure  the  more  numerous  the  folds  in  the  tunic,  and  the  tint 
of  the  complexion  would  regulate  the  shade  of  the  robe  and  the  head- 
gear.  The  sombre  dress  of  man  is  a  mistake,  something  less  dull  and 
heavy  is  wanted,  and  a  suitableness  to  the  several  ages  and  complexions  of 
the  wearers.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  high  light  given  to  the  face  and 
head  by  those  wearing  collars  and  white  neckerchiefs,  as  also  by  those 
with  full  shirt-fronts.  Take  away  the  white  collar  and  there  is  a  blot, 
remove  or  cover  the  shirt-front  and  the  face  is  dull  and  insipid,  and  as 
uninteresting  as  are  the  hands  and  arms  and  gloves  of  those  not  wearing 
high  light  in  the  shape  of  shirt-cuffs. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FIGURE  IMPROVERS,  consist  of  back  frames.  This  is  a  close  fitting 
device,  that  is  placed  between  the  shoulders  and  has  the  power  of 
drawing  back  the  arms  ;  it  flattens  the  shoulders,  raises  the  head  and 
increases  the  height  of  the  human  frame.  Cost,  10s.  6d. ;  free  by  post 
for  lla. 

RED  HAIR.  By  the  use  of  Sol  Aurine  the  hair  is  changed  to  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tint ;  it  can  be  made  pale  or  rendered  golden  without  the  least 
redness  and  this  is  accomplished  by  a  certain  number  of  usings.  Price 
5s.  6d.  and  10s,  6d.  ;  extra  for  postage  6d. 

SWAGGER  OF  MOVEMENT  is  generally  produced  by  the  lower 
limbs  being  badly  shaped.  If  splints  be  used  during  the  hours  of  sleep, 
in  time  straightness  and  elegance  are  obtained.  The  Splints  are  10s.  6d. 
and  21s.  per  pair  ;  full  directions  are  given  with  them. 

BLACK  SPECKS,  pimples  and  freckles  can  be  cleared  away  by  using 
a  bleaching  liquid  and  taking  Nitre  medicine.  It  would  be  sent  (the 
two)  for  7s.  fid. 

GOLDEN  HAIR  WASH.  There  are  many  persons  who  would  not 
like  their  hair  to  be  golden,  but  they  would  like  the  tint  of  brightness. 
Dark  haired  people  have  to  complain  of  a  deficiency  of  brightness  in  their 
hair.  One  or  two  usings  of  this  Golden  Hair  Wash  would  give  the  effect 
they  require.  The  black  hair  would  by  it  use  lose  the  dead  heavy  look, 
and  would  partake  of  the  lustre  so  much  desired.  Then  again,  those 
persons  with  brown  hair  can  obtain  by  it  the  chestnut  brown,  a  tint 
which  gives  in  appearance  youth  and  vitality.  This  article  is  sold  at 
5s.  6d.  and  10s.  6d.  and  is  duly  sent  through  the  post  for  6d.  extra. 

FRINGES  of  every  colour  made  on  superior  foundation — superior 
because  they  are  well  ventilated  and  are  worn  with  safety  and  comfort. 
Mr.  Ross  is  able  to  supply  these  to  his  patrons  for  3s.  6d.  and  3d.  post¬ 
age.  Ornamental  hair  of  every  device  supplied.  Country  friends  can 
send  pattern  of  hair  and  cut  piece  of  card  the  shape  of  the  part  of  the  head 
requiring  covering  for  a  perfect  imitation  of  nature. 

GRANULATED  “  SKIN  TONIC  OR  SKIN  TIGHTENER.”  For 
the  convenience  of  customers  abroad  this  valuable  preparation  is  sent 
far  away  by  post  in  a  powdered  form  ;  the  advantage  of  this  is  that  it 
can  be  transmitted  at  letter  rate.  It  is  then  free  from  observation  and  is 
equally  good  as  the  liquid  form.  Full  directions  accompany  it  as  to 
how  it  is  to  be  mixed,  as  well  as  how  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  fulness 
under  the  eyes,  to  the  furrows  and  to  the  loose  skin  of  the  features 
generally.  The  price  is  the  same. 

TO  MY  CUSTOMERS  in  the  colonies  and  foreign  parts,  I  am  most 
anxious  to  prove  that  I  can  colour  grey  hair,  or  can  supply  them 
with  a  Dye  that  will  produce  a  colour  absolutely  perfect,  whether  it  be 
for  a  black,  a  brown  or  a  golden  colour,  and  to  this  end  I  will,  upon 
hearing  from  them,  send  a  piece  of  grey  or  white  hair  partly  or  rather 
half  treated  with  the  Dye  that  they  may  see  that  the  exact  shade  can 
be  produced,  and  I  would  say  without  difficulty  and  at  a  small  cost. 

ALEX.  ROSS,  21  Lamb’s  Conduit  Street,  London,  England. 


